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Le Cid: 16 37-1937 


H. CARRINGTON LANCASTER 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


ITERARY historians are hampered at times by reverence for tradi- 
tion, at other times by a mania for novel interpretations. After three 
hundred years both of these tendencies can be illustrated by discussions of 
the Cid. Let us take up the questions of its date and of the dramatic struggle 
that continues to give it life. 

In the seventeenth century no one seems to have concerned himself 
about the date of its first performance. In the eighteenth, Maupoint (1733) 
asserted that it was first acted in 1637. He was followed by the Bibliothéque 
du thédtre francois (1768), but, before this compilation appeared, the fréres 
Parfaict (1745) had listed the play under the year 1636, although they pro- 
duced no evidence, and had stated (vr, 92) the following year that it was 
first acted near the end of November. Their date, 1636, repeated by Mouhy 
(1752), Léris (1763), and others, was accepted by Marty-Laveaux, who 
knew the facts, but who did not dare depart from the ruling of the fréres 
Parfaict except mildly to suggest that late December seemed more reason- 
able than late November. More modern writers usually follow him in giving 
1636, though some admit the possibility of 1637, or are even bold enough 
to prefer it. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the only document that indicates in which of 
the two years the Cid was first played is Chapelain’s well-known letter of 
January 22, 1637, in which he declared that “depuis quinze jours le public 
a été diverti du Cid.” This means that it was first performed on or about 
January 8, 1637. Chapelain may, of course, have been mistaken, or he may 
have misdated his letter, but, until some such error is shown to have been 
made, the date of first performance should, if a single year is indicated, 
be given as 1637. “‘But,”’ once objected a friend of mine, “it is so much more 
convenient to teach that the Academy dates from 1635, the Cid from 1636, 
and the Discours de la méthode from 1637.” Evidently the fréres Parfaict 
were more considerate of modern students than was Chapelain! 

Whenever the play may first have been acted, acted it was, edited it 
was, and actors, teachers, and scholars proceeded to interpret it. Usually 
it was held that it contained a struggle between honor and love. Indeed, 
this was said so often that one feels sympathy for those who have en- 
deavored to find in the Cid something more novel. The most complete 
revolt against the older interpretation is that expressed by Professor 
Klemperer in his Pierre Corneille (Munich, 1933), where he goes so far as 
to say (p. 194) that “‘Jener alte Konflikt zwischen Liebe und Ehre liegt gar 
nicht vor,”’ a phrase echoed by Mr. W. G. Moore (MLR, xxx [1935], 102), 
“Neither Rodrigue nor Chiméne is really faced with such a conflict. They 
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are concerned with being true to honour for love’s sake.’?’ Now Klemperer 
attributes the discovery to Lanson, who had written in his Corneille (1898, 
pp. 116-117), ‘‘la lutte de l'amour et du devoir, c’est le conflit de deux 
devoirs’”; in his Histoire de la littérature francaise (p. 429, ed. of 1903), 
“on ne saurait parler du conflit du devoir et de l’amour, dans le Cid par 
exemple; ou, du moins, ce conflit n’a pas le caractére qu’on dit”; and in 
his Esquisse (p. 84): 


De 1a le caractére nouveau du combat entre l’amour et le devoir. L’amour aussi, étant raison- 
nable, est un devoir. I] n’est pas question d’y renoncer: mais seulement, pour lui garder sa 
pureté, de n’y pas céder. 


Lanson, it will be noted, was trying to bring out the fact that love is 
highly idealized by Corneille and may seek the same goal as honor, but he 
does not deny that there is a conflict, nor does he assert that there is never, 
in the Cid, opposition between honor and love. Nor could he have done 
so without opposing Corneille himself, who wrote in his Discours du poéme 
dramatique (1, 24, ed. of Marty-Laveaux), ‘“‘dans le Cid... le devoir de 
la naissance et le soin de l’honneur |’emportent sur toutes les tendresses 
qu’il {l’amour] inspire aux amants que j’y fais parler.”” Klemperer, indeed, 
quotes this passage (p. 193), but only to point out that Corneille was mis- 
taken about his own play! Let us appeal to the text of 1637. 

There are four characters who have something to say about honor and 
love: l’Infante, Don Diégue, Rodrigue, and Chiméne. The first of these 
has a conflict in her soul between love of Rodrigue and honor that forbids 
a mésalliance. When by ais military exploits he has, in her opinion, lifted 
himself to her rank, her feeling of noblesse oblige prevents her from disturb- 
ing his love for Chiméne. She nowhere claims that love is the cause of her 
noble sentiments, but rather that, in spite of it, she will act in accordance 
with her honor. For Diégue the problem is a simple one: 


Nous n’avons qu’un honneur, il est tant de maitresses! 
L’amour n'est qu’un plaisir, et |"honneur un devoir. 


With him it is amour-passion against honneur-devoir and there can be no 
question in his mind as to which a man should follow. When his son ex- 
presses newfangled notions about love, the old man replies by sending him 
to battle, where the Moors will give him no opportunity to act like the 
hero of the Astrée. 

Much more important are the reflections of the two leading characters. 
When Rodrigue first faces his problem, he sets forth his thoughts in his 
well-known stances. He pities himself, then declares that 


Contre mon propre honneur mon amour s’intéresse: 
Il faut venger un pére, et perdre une maitresse: 
L’un échauffe mon cceur, l’autre retient mon bras. 
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Honor on one side, love on the other, obviously. Then, at the end of thirty 
lines, he reaches what Klemperer considers the essential point: 
Je dois 4 ma maitresse aussi bien qu’a mon pére: 


(Qui venge cet affront irrite sa colre, 
Et qui peut le souffrir ne la mérite pas. 


Death is the only solution, but death would mean disgrace: 
N’écoutons plus ce penser suborneur, 
Qui ne sert qu’a ma peine. 
Allons, mon bras, du moins sauvons l’honneur, 
Puisqu’aussi bien il faut perdre Chiméne. 
Oui, mon esprit est |s’étoit] dégu. 
Dois-je pas 4 mon pére avant qu’ad ma maitresse? .. . 
Et tout honteux d’avoir tant balancé.... 


In other words, after entertaining the thought that he will lose Chiméne 
whether he fights or not, he brushes aside all such considerations, puts the 
call of blood first, and goes off to his duel. It is only after he has won and 
is in Chiméne’s presence that he discovers how great a share love has had 
in his fight: 

Et ta beauté sans doute emportoit la balance, 


Si je n’eusse opposé contre tous tes appas 
(Ju’un homme sans honneur ne te méritoit pas. 


Even if we, somewhat naively, take at its face value this statement, made 
by a man to his beloved just after he has killed her father, it indicates that 
there had been a struggle between love and honor and that amour-passion 
would have won, had not amour-devoir gone to the aid of honor. If, on the 
other hand, we compare the passage with what Rodrigue had said in his 
stances, we shall rather conclude that the young hero was primarily moved 
by his duty to avenge his father, although it is true that his motive was 
supported by the idealistic side of his love. 
And Chiméne? She first discusses her problem in 11, 3: 


Je cours sans balancer of mon honneur m’oblige . . . 
Il y va de ma gloire, il faut que je me venge. 


Her love for Rodrigue is here an obstacle to be surmounted. It is only in 
the next scene that she discovers that her love, as well as her duty to her 
father, urges her to demand revenge: 


Ta funeste valeur m’instruit par ta victoire... 
Ma générosité doit répondre a la tienne, 


but, a moment later, she declares, 


Mon pére et mon honneur ne veulent rien devoir 
Aux traits de ton amour ni de ton désespoir. 
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And so, after Rodrigue has become a national hero, she cries: 


Silence, mon amour, laisse agir ma colére: 
S’il a vaincu les rois, il a tué mon pére. 


With her, as with him, honor and idealized love combat amour-passion, and, 
like him, she places her emphasis, except when she is in the presence of the 
beloved, on duty to her father. However, she is less constant than he to 
the law of the vendetta, for amour-passion certainly triumphs when she 
says to him: 


Défends-toi maintenant pour m’éter 4 don Sanche... . 
Sors vainqueur d’un combat dont Chiméne est le prix, 


even if she adds that “‘ce mot laché me fait rougir de honte.” 

It seems, then, that there is, in the Cid, a conflict between love and 
honor in the old sense, although Lanson was right in pointing out that love 
works both ways and at times supports honor against itself. Any other 
interpretation indicates a misunderstanding of the true nature of the play, 
for the Cid was a transitional work that owed its success to its older as well 
as to its newer elements. As in many earlier tragi-comedies, the story is 
told from the beginning, there is some violence on the stage, there are many 
incidents, the structure is not altogether unified, and great emphasis is 
placed upon love. So, too, Corneille kept the Spanish conflict between love 
and honor. But, as in the classical tragedies that were to follow, the main 
struggle is transferred to the hearts of the protagonists and, as Lanson 
puts it, ‘les événements qui font l’action, le mouvement, |’intérét sont des 
sentiments et des volontés.”’ The novelty here lies in the greater emphasis 
placed upon the moral struggle, the more searching analysis of that struggle, 
and the presentation of amour-devoir as joining with honor to oppose 
amour-passion. If Corneille had given simply the new elements, he would 
probably not have been understood. When he combined them with the old, 
he not only attracted his spectators by much that was familiar to them, 
but made them sympathetic to a type of play that would depend primarily 
on the analysis of inner problems and the conflict of motives. It was by 
marrying the classical spirit to that of tragi-comedy that he created in 
the Cid the first of French seventeenth-century masterpieces. 











Travaux Pratiques de Prononciation Francaise 


MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ANDIS que la théorie de la prononciation est enseignée dans les cours, 
application peut se faire dans des séances de travaux pratiques ot 
les étudiants auront l’occasion de s’exercer 4 prononcer les sons frangais; 
tel est le programme que je m’étais fixé pendant l’école d’été de |’Uni- 
versité Harvard. 
Jai l’intention, ici, d’indiquer la méthode qui fut suivie et les résultats 
qui furent obtenus. 
I 


Nous nous servions réguli¢rement de deux publications: The Phonetics 
of French de Lilias E. Armstrong (Londres, 1932) et les Exercices de pro- 
nonciation francaise de Nicolette Pernot (Paris, 1932). Une liste d’ouvrages 
de référence était aussi indiquée; elle comprenait: Kr. Nyrop, Manuel 
phonétique du francais parlé (New York, 1925); M. Grammont, La pro- 
nonciation francaise (Paris, 1930); Ph. Martinon, Comment on prononce le 
francais (Paris, 1913); Jeanne Vidon-Varney, Pronunciation of French 
(Ann Arbor, 1933); L. J. A. Mercier, French Pronunciation and Diction 
(New York, 1929); P. Fouché, “La prononciation actuelle du frangais,”’ 
Le francais moderne, 1 (1933), 43.—“L’évolution phonétique du frangais 
du XVIF° siécle 4 nos jours,”’ Le francais moderne, 11 (1934), 217.—“‘Les di- 
verses sortes de frangais au point de vue phonétique”’, Le francais moderne, 
Iv (1936), 199; J. Damourette et E. Pichon, Des mots a la pensée (Paris, 
1911-1927), 1, 159. 

II 


L’enregistrement de la prononciation! des étudiants fut fait au début de 
la session. Chaque étudiant lut une quinzaine de lignes d’un passage en 
prose qu’il avait choisi. Avant de commencer la lecture, il indiqua son nom, 
la date, le nom de l’auteur, le titre de l’ouvrage, et la page. L’enregistrement 
fut fait sur des disques d’aluminium d’environ 20 cm. de diamétre. A la fin 
de la session, la prononciation des étudiants fut enregistrée sur l’autre 
cété du disque. 

La prononciation de chaque étudiant put ainsi étre étudiée et les fautes 
en furent indiquées; les sons individuels (voyelles et consonnes) furent 
corrigés, ainsi que la mauvaise diction: division en groupes sémantiques, 
accent tonique, différences de hauteur de ton, liaisons. 

I] parait préférable d’employer un disque de plus grand diamétre, car 
l’enregistrement n’est pas trés bon prés du centre. 


‘Jeanne Vidon-Varney, ‘‘Enregistrements phonographiques de la prononciation des 
étudiants,”’ French Review, vitt (1935), 389. 
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Il semble aussi qu’il vaut mieux demander aux étudiants de lire le 
méme passage, car la comparaison des différentes prononciations peut étre 
instructive et le diagnostic serait plus net. D’autre part, il serait bon d’avoir 
un disque sur lequel soit enregistrée une prononciation classique, normale, 
qui pit servir de modéle, 4 moins que le professeur ne se charge lui-méme 
de faire enregistrer sa prononciation en lisant le passage assigné aux étudi- 
ants. La prose suffirait, et je ne crois pas qu’il soit bon d’enregistrer la 
prononciation pour la lecture de la poésie, 4 moins d’avoir des étudiants 
avancés et qu’il ne s’agisse surtout de déclamation plutét que de prononcia- 
tion courante. 


III 


L’emploi des disques de phonographe? avec un appareil 4 amplificateur 
donne aussi de bons résultats. 

a. On recommandait aux étudiants de faire des exercices de prononcia- 
tion, en se servant des Exercices de Mlle Pernot et des disques “‘Pathé X 
93063-93067” qui leur correspondent. Les étudiants s’habituaient, d’abord, 
a entendre les mots ou se trouve ce son, puis répétaient les sons aprés le 
phonographe et finalement pronongaient les sons en méme temps que le 
phonographe. Ces exercices étaient répétés plusieurs fois par jour. Les 
disques et le phonographe étaient laissés 4 la disposition des étudiants qui 
pouvaient s’en servir quand ils le voulaient. 

b. Un exercice qui est trés utile est l’explication de texte au point de 
vue phonétique. Un texte était proposé aux étudiants. Ils devaient |’étudier 
grammaticalement et littérairement, de fagon 4 en bien comprendre le 
sens, et en faire ensuite une analyse phonétique: décomposition du groupe 
phonétique en groupes sémantiques, détermination de ]’accent tonique, des 
liaisons, prononciation des divers sons: voyelles et consonnes, remarques 
particuliéres, application des régles générales, discussion des exceptions 
aux régles, distinction des différentes prononciations.’ Ce texte pouvait 
étre entendu au phonographe, car il était parmi ceux que Mlle Pernot ou 
que Madeleine Sylvain avait enregistrés. Le texte ainsi préparé était l’objet 
des commentaires du professeur. 


IV 


Conclusion: les principales fautes que j’ai eu 4 signaler se rapportent 
la division des mots en syllabes,‘ 4 la prononciation des voyelles et des 


2 Jeanne Vidon-Varney, “L’emploi des disques dans l’enseignement de la prononciation,”’ 
French Review, vit (1935), 222. 

* V. Buben, Influence de l’orthographe sur la prononciation du francais moderne (Bratislava, 
1935). 

‘Marcel Francon and L. H. Bowen, “On Abbreviations,’ Modern Language Journal, 
x1x (1934), 223.—Hilding Kjellman, “Mots abrégés et tendances d’abréviation en francais,” 
Upsala Universitets Arsskrift (1920). 
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consonnes, 4 la prononciation de l’e muet, a l’accent tonique des mots in- 
dividuels, 4 l’intonation et aux groupes sémantiques. 

J’appellerai l’attention sur l’accent tonique. Je crois que ce qu’il y a de 
plus exact la-dessus, c’est ce que Nyrop a dit(op. cit., p. 108): “la différence 
entre ces deux degrés [syllabes accentuées et syllabes non accentuées] est 
trés peu marquée en francais et la force du courant expiratoire s’y répartit 
d’une facon beaucoup plus égale que dans les autres langues européennes.”’ 
I] ajoute plus loin (p. 112): “beaucoup de mots frangais se trouvent ainsi 
dans un état d’équilibre presque parfait,’ car, dit-il, ‘dans le francais 
moderne, l’accent secondaire peut devenir assez fort pour que le mot arrive 
i perdre plus ou moins son caractére d’oxyton.”’ Ne faut-il pas, en effet, 
faire remarquer que les mots latins qui s’emploient aujourd’hui quand on 
parle frangais ont gardé seulement les syllabes accentuées® et que les autres 
syllabes ont disparu, si bien qu’un mot francais qui n’est pas d’origine 
savante est formé seulement de syllabes accentuées. Aussi, comme il y 
avait probablement peu de différence entre l’accent tonique et l’accent 
secondaire en latin, les diverses syllabes d’un mot francais d’origine popu- 
laire se prononcent-elles avec une force 4 peu prés égale. Ainsi hospitalem a 
donné hétel, dont les deux syllabes ont un accent dynamique a peu prés 
pareil. Mais les Anglais et surtout les Américains donnent aux mots frangais 
un accent dynamique trop marqué. I] n’est besoin que de comparer le mot 
anglais hotel au mot frangais correspondant ou d’autres mots anglais em- 
pruntés au francais, comme garage, chauffeur, gazette, café, chéteau, qui ont 
tous, en Amérique au moins, malgré la tendance notée par Fowler,® l’accent 
sur la derniére syllabe. Ainsi, une des fautes qu’on trouve le plus constam- 
ment chez les Américains c’est celle qui consiste 4 de mettre un accent 
dynamique excessif sur la derniére syllabe des mots frangais, tandis que ce 
qui est important c’est de donner 4 ces mots un accent musical (déter- 
miné par la position du mot dans un groupe sémantique) ou un accent 
d’insistance (oratoire on logique, émotionnel ou affectif).’ 

MM. Damourette et Pichon ont introduit une notion trés intéressante, 
cest celle de persistance (op. cit. 1, 182) et expliquent les différentes formes 
du mot mademoiselle: madamwazela;—madamwazel ;—madmwazel ;—mam- 
wazel;—mamzel;—mzel. Nous pouvons comparer la forme anglaise de ce 


5 Sur l’accentus latin et le sommet rythmique, cf. A. Meillet, Esquisse d’une histoire de la 
langue latine (Paris, 1928), p. 243. 

®H. W. Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (Oxford, 1926), p. 486.—II est 
intéressant aussi de comparer les formes que le mot *alemdstna a données en anglais et en 
francais. Seule la syllabe qui portait l’accent secondaire du latin populaire s’est conservée en 
anglais (alms), tandis qu’en francais les deux syllabes accentuées du latin ont donné auméne. 
(Cf. O. Bloch et W. von Wartburg, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise (Paris, 
1932), 1, 52.] 

7 J. Marouzeau, ‘“‘Langage affectif et langage intellectuel,’’ Journal de psychologie normale 
et pathologigne, xx (1923), 570. 
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mot:® mad’mselle, ou la premiére syllabe est plus fortement accentuée que 
la seconde. Si nous prenons le mot madame, nous voyons la forme populaire 
francaise mame, qui est intéressante, car elle semble indiquer que |’a de ma 
est plus stable que l’a de da, malgré la forme populaire mdame. En anglais 
la forme populaire ma’am, accentuée sur le ma, se rapproche plus de la forme 
francaise mame correspondant 4 une persistance supérieure de |’a de ma. 

Ainsi, pour madam il semble que les deux voyelles soient presque égale- 
ment accentuées et qu’elles aient 4 peu prés la méme persistance, puisque 
l’une ou l’autre des voyelles peut étre abandonnée. Dans madamwazela, le 
a de ma et le € ont des rangs de persistance presque égaux que MM. 
Damourette et Pichon évaluent respectivement a 2 et 4 1 et qui correspond- 
ent respectivement a l’ictus endosémantique et a ictus exosémantique; ce 
dernier est, en général, le plus fort, mais, n’est jamais, je crois, trés supérieur 
au premier. 

En résumé, la notion de groupe sémantique est tellement plus importante 
en francais qu’en anglais que c’est la-dessus qu’il faut insister quand on 
enseigne le francais aux Anglais et aux Américains, car ceux-ci ont une 
tendance a ne considérer que les mots individuels et 4 leur donner un accent 
dynamique marqué qu’ils n’ont pas en frangais.® 


§ H. W. Fowler, op. cit., p. 200, donne la prononciation anglaise: mA’dmwahze’l, et 
mAdA’m.—Cf. la prononciation populaire fran¢aise ma-ame [S. Gantillon, Départs (Paris, 
1925), p. 25]. 

® Il est intéressant de remarquer que le mot isolé a perdu son importance en frangais depuis 
le XII sigcle. Voici ce que dit M. K. Pope (From Latin to Modern French [Manchester, 1934], 
82): “The dominant factors in the evolution of pronunciation in Late Old and Middle French 
are the gradual lessening of the heavy tonic stress that characterized Period I [up to the XIIth 
century] and a new tendency to link closely together words closely connected in thought . . . 
thus the phrase or locution became the sentence-unit instead of the word”’ et plus loin (p. 
103): “by the end of the seventeenth century ... French had become a language of almost 
evel word-stress.”’ 


















Concerning Foreign Language Teachers 
CAROLA LEONIE ERNST 


Connecticut College, New London, Connecticut 


(Author’s summary.—A plea in favor of superior modern foreign language teaching, by men 
and women of wide culture who know the psychology of their audience and have thoroughly 
mastered both the English tongue and the foreign language they propose to impart.) 


RESENT-DAY “trends” away from the humanities; theories mini- 

mizing the importance of modern foreign language studies; leadership 
of men and women who seem to have fared well without German or French, 
should doubtless all be taken seriously, but by no means tragically. 

In some quarters, the suppression of courses or a temporary falling-off 
in language registration naturally leads to corresponding uneasiness in the 
hearts of some teachers. Still, it will always remain true that, perennially, 
the humanities in general, the languages and literatures in particular, are 
bound to occupy their rightful place in any well-balanced curriculum. 
There is no culture without understanding of living man. A generation 
which abandons the disinterested outlook for the interest of the passing 
hour cannot produce anything intrinsically great. Let us therefore have 
patience and exercise discrimination between the fundamental, the endur- 
ing, and the ephemeral, the transitory, the perishable. 

In the defensive campaign conducted for the benefit of a cause which in 
my opinion does not need to be defended, we hear much concerning 
methods. Too rarely is it pointed out that wherever there is a remarkable 
teacher of the humanities, students flock to his courses, ready to work and 
work hard, so that, in that one spot at least, “‘tout est au mieux dans le 
meilleur des mondes possibles.”’ 

Methods are indispensable mechanisms. They provide the technique 
without which no masterpiece can be created. But when everything is said, 
it all comes down to the century-old formula: ‘‘A good teacher and a good 
student.” In expert hands, a method should become a malleable set of 
tools; a pattern rich in suggestions, in condensed advice, in the apprehen- 
sion of new vistas; a mine of information sharpening one’s discernment, 
sagacity and prudence. And wherever a superior teacher is at work, the 
finished method develops in the classroom, born of the peculiar group of 
students gathered there. 

This realization came to me at the outset of my teaching career, before 
1914, while I was watching the unfolding of literature courses at the German 
Realgymnasium of Brussels, where, for reasons well thought-out, the sci- 
ences were co-educational, the humanities not. The presentation of Racine’s 
Phédre by the same teacher, first to boys, then to girls, culminated in two 
vastly different products, both in turn unlike the results yielded by preced- 
ing years. In the main it could be said that, with the boys (seventeen years 
to twenty) Racine’s art could be followed in its subtlest designing, while 
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the analysis of human passion required careful, elementary work. With the 
girls, the procedure was reversed: while they easily grasped the hidden 
motives of the heart, their instruction demanded simple painstaking plan- 
ning on the technical side. Now this outcome would not repeat itself with 
any American group of students I know. Our Brussels pupils belonged to 
the well-to-do pre-war German colony, to the upper Belgian bourgeoisie 
and to the diplomatic circles, and this excludes any general rule. What 
may fit the requirements of one group may be out of place with another. 
What I want to point out is that the teacher must know his class, and that 
a great deal more than is commonly acknowledged depends upon his per- 
sonality and the degree of his acquaintance with the young minds entrusted 
to his care, considered at their best. I have always noticed that the incentive 
supplied by vital intercourse between a real teacher and a few real students 
spurs up the less promising element and puts them on their mettle. The 
very formulation of superior values through appropriate words, no matter 
how seemingly inaccessible to the majority, invariably releases the dy- 
namic power of pulsating life. 

Students entering college from high schools where allegedly the same 
methods are being used show wide variations in training. Scarcely any 
have acquired an inkling of the magic of sound and rhythm and of their 
correspondences in the world of beauty and ideas. It is interesting to com- 
pare the language attainment—consisting merely of a number of words and 


a few rules of grammar—of let us say one hundred students registered in 
a College Freshman Course (three or four years’ preparation). To the un- 
skilled pedagogue the task of unification seems hopeless. However, let 
those who would despair meditate Mephisto’s reassuring remark: 


Wenn sich der Most auch ganz absurd gebiardet, 
Es gibt zuletzt doch noch’n Wein. 


What, then, of the personality of the teacher? 

1. To begin with, he should be a man (or a woman) of culture. In a 
generation inspired mostly by physical energy and speed, by the movies, 
the airplane, the auto, flashed news and “‘sensation,” a generation dreading 
silence, meditation, and solitude, he should be ready to oppose and help in 
checking by his essential behavior the degrading alteration of language 
which forcibly follows in the wake of hurried acting and superficial thinking. 
For language is the expression of life, the verbal symbol of the exact worth 
of a nation at a particular moment. Living symbol of union, indeed: union 
of sound and sense, of matter and form, of soul and body. 

2. He should know the psychology of his audience; capture their 
confidence by making clear that this knowledge is solid, based on an under- 
standing of their country, their history, their literature, their art, their 
evolution, their struggles, in a word, their language. And this is not merely 
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to say that his grammar should be faultless, his vocabulary rich and ele- 
gant, his pronunciation as nearly correct as possible. Ideally speaking, he 
should be at once artist and poet in order to keep alive or to revive in his 
pupils the childlike approach, the freshness of response which practical 
considerations and trite teaching too soon reduce to ashes. 

3. He should know the language he teaches, not as an accumulation 
of meaningless signs obeying empty conventions, but as a breathing organ- 
ism, rich with the blood of time, dispensing lasting wealth. 

Now is it not true that too often in this country the American teacher 
of foreign languages speaks lamentably poor English? I know one for whom 
the innocuous word “‘nice’”’ seems a mine to draw from at every turn, and 
“awfully nice’? marks the acme of achievement; who “guesses” at every- 
thing and covers a chronic laziness of mind with a blanket of irritating 
“and so forth” and “if you know what I mean.” How could such a mentor 
master the foreign language he innocently thinks he imparts? Does not the 
poverty of his native speech betray a dullness of perception which denies 
him insight into an alien field? 

With the foreign instructor in our American schools, the case is more 
serious still. Ignorance of the country, coupled with inadequate grasp of its 
language, leads to humorous situations. Even when perfectly likable in his 
unconscious strangeness, the misadapted professor invites a smile. And is 
not his very unawareness one of the well-known sources of the comic? 


Par la sangbleu! Messieurs, je ne croyais pas étre 
Si plaisant que je suis. 


In a recent issue of the Linguaphone Institute publication, Another 
Language, I tried to show by a few chance examples to what suggestive 
nonsense broken English can lead the unhappy instructor who must per- 
force rely on the boundless benevolence of students to safeguard his 
prestige. 

Here is “the witty Frenchman who yearns to ‘sit in the dessert (desert) 
and meditate’; the Belgian instructor who, during the war, assured a 
group of college girls that ‘the Italian princess would never marry the 
Belgian hare (heir)’; and Sefior X, who had just heard that one of his 
favorite pupils suffered from a cold and greeted her tardy entrance into a 
crowded room with the delicate remark: ‘I am sorry to hear, Miss Z, that 
you are constipated.’ ””! 

The foreign language teacher in America must know the English used 
in the United States as well as the English of England, which expresses 
British thought and feeling. Compare American, English, Scotch, Irish, 
humor; compare also their slang. 


1 For further examples and other phases of the question, see Another Language, vol. 01, 
no. 3. 
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The foreign teacher in America must know the language of this country, 
not only better than the students, which is indeed an easy task, but notably 
well. His English performance should be a demonstration of the necessity 
of foreign language studies for the acquisition of one’s native tongue. Hav- 
ing the command of at least one other language (his own), he will become 
more and more sensitive to the play of ‘‘nuances”’ of the American speech, 
and thus will contribute naturally to the preservation of what has been 
rightly called “‘an eternal classicism.” His duty is to the traditional norm, 
to the patrimony slowly and painfully acquired and molded by centuries of 
effort. 

The foreign teacher should never allow his thought as revealed in the 
classroom to be tinted by adherence to a party or to a faction. For if, un- 
unconsciously or consciously, he turns himself into an instrument of propa- 
ganda, he becomes untrue to his mission by throwing the mind of the young 
ruthlessly out of focus. 

Some will object that American youth scorn tradition; that they turn 
to the new, to the practical ends of the day. If they do, it is the duty of 
the teacher to open their eyes to real usefulness. But we must not be misled 
by appearances and by what the young think they want. There is nothing 
that so impresses the undergraduate in this country as unmistakable cul- 
ture. Speak to seniors of different universities about their respective 
faculties. Their minds will turn to the most highly cultured men and 
women of the group, whether these particular seniors attend their classes 
or not, whether they have a personal acquaintance with them or not. 

Some of these students are so much impressed by a fine representative 
of an older culture that they plunge into the mysteries of that culture, 
only too ready to abandon the notions absorbed from their surroundings 
and to adopt the master’s vision to the full length of their limited possi- 
bilities. Humorously enough, the foreign teacher’s task becomes then that 
of exposing this youthful eagerness as misguided enthusiasm; of showing 
that roots grow strong only deep in the native soil; of preaching the gospel 
of “be thyself,” and an enlightened Americanism, clarified and enhanced 
by sober comparison. 

In conclusion let us hope for an ever-increasing number of highly edu- 
cated teachers of foreign languages in our midst, confirming their excellence 
by the quality of their speech in the language taught and in that of the 
country. 

“L’ceuvre pure,” says Mallarmé, “‘céde l’initiative aux mots: ils s’allu- 
ment de reflets réciproques comme une virtuelle trainée de feux sur des 
pierreries.”’ 











Addressed to our Students 


ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 
The Olney High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Author's summary—Too many intelligent children are among the failures and near- 
failures in foreign language classes. After long acceptance of this state of affairs as one of the 
mysteries of education, the writer suddenly realized that the lack on her part had been in not 
giving the subject proper motivation. If it is motivation which is widely needed, we should 
take heart, for the remedy is one which is easy to apply. It is only a matter of giving the be- 
ginner reasons for the study of a modern language which he can understand and believe, and 
of arming him with effective arguments against the attacks which are sure to come from elders 
in his world outside of school. A simple, straightforward sales talk without any Santa Claus 
promises should help create a wholesome working attitude on the part of all students capable 
of such an attitude. The one below, which the writer gives to her students in mimeographed 
form the first week, is offered to other teachers as a suggestion. Although it is for students of 
French, it could be used with few adaptations for students of other foreign languages.) 


WHAT THE STUDY OF FRENCH CAN DO FOR YOU 


HERE are several reasons why French is taught in practically all the 

high schools and colleges in this country and in other parts of the 
world. Two or three of these reasons were probably in your mind when 
you chose it as part of your course of study. Perhaps you are looking 
forward to some business or profession requiring a knowledge of this 
language. There are many such fields; your teacher has a list of them! and 
will be glad to show it to you. In this connection bear in mind that al- 
though you may not now be thinking of entering any of them, it is possible 
that some day you will change your mind. Many men and women are en- 
gaged in occupations for which they had not planned when they were of 
your age. Remember too that it is easier to learn a foreign language while 
one is in high school than it is to learn it later. 

Suppose, however, that you become established in an occupation which 
does not call for a knowledge of French. Would you have wasted your time 
in studying the language? Decidedly not! You will readily see why not 
from the reasons stated below. 

For one thing, you are constantly meeting French phrases and sentences 
in the books, magazines and newspapers which you read. Rarely is a transla- 
tion added. This is because it is taken for granted that nearly every edu- 
cated person knows some French. Naturally, you wish to be as well 
equipped in this way as most others are. 

A second reason is that in the course you will learn interesting facts 
about France and the French people, just as in studying other languages 
one becomes acquainted with other countries and their inhabitants. It is 
sometimes objected to this argument that the information can be had 


1 See “Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language Students,” a pamphlet of forty 
pages published by Modern Language Journal. Price, 25 cents. 
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without one’s studying the language. The objection, however, is not sound, 
for you are not likely to find the right books or to take the time to read 
them unless you are led to them through a school course. 

A third reason has to do with travel. It seems probable that steamship 
rates will be lowered in the next few years. In that case more Americans 
than before will be able to travel in Europe. You may be among the num- 
ber of tourists in France; this will be all the more likely if you can live in- 
expensively while you are there, that is by staying at small hotels and in 
families where English is not spoken. Besides, the traveler who can mingle 
with the people and understand what is being said around him has more 
fun and learns more than the one who cannot. Your French might not be 
very fluent when you landed, and you might have trouble at first in follow- 
ing rapid speech, but with practice you would soon be able to get along 
owing to your foundation gained at school. 

A very important reason is that great enjoyment may be had from 
reading stories and articles in the language in which they were originally 
written. An objection is sometimes made to this reason, namely that a 
translation is “just as good.” Indeed it is true that for minds of a certain 
kind a translation will always be just as good. Most intelligent people, 
however, do not have that kind of mind. So it is likely that after you begin 
to feel at home in French you will find pleasure in reading and speaking it. 
Some students like especially to notice the differences with which the same 
idea is in many cases expressed in the two languages. For instance, to the 
French a table has feet and not legs. Others appreciate most the exactitude 
and clearness with which all thoughts are presented in French. Take as an 
example a sentence of this type: ‘‘When he comes, I shall see him.’”’ The 
French say more accurately, ‘‘When he will come, I shall see him.’’ No 
wonder that French is the language of international treaties! 

There are other reasons which make the study of French valuable and 
interesting, but we shall add only one to those which have already been 
given. From the very beginning of the course a number of the French 
words in your lessons will recall English words similar in spelling and mean- 
ing. For example compare the word femme, meaning woman, with our 
word feminine. The similarity between the vocabularies of the two lan- 
guages is due, as you may know, to the fact that the Normans from France 
conquered England hundreds of years ago. The inhabitants of the con- 
quered land added the French language to their own, and this combina- 
tion, with some changes, is the English language which we speak today. 
You may know, too, that French sprang from Latin long before the Norman 
Conquest. Because of word-relationships in French and English, as your 
French vocabulary increases your English vocabulary will too. Also, you 
will find the words you use every day more interesting than you ever 
thought they could be. 
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And now a word of encouragement to call to mind whenever you become 
impatient because progress seems slow, for at times progress will seem slow. 
You realize from experience that one can’t become a good swimmer, or 
dancer or skater or musician in a few weeks. Long practice is necessary. It 
is the same with the study of a foreign language. But you most certainly 
will advance steadily, although it may not always seem rapidly, if you 
prepare carefully each assignment. To convince yourself of the amount of 
headway you have made up to a certain point, turn to some exercise a few 
pages back; you will find it easy and you will recall how hard it seemed 
when you first tackled it. Then you will know that the lesson which may be 
troubling you at the moment will also be easy when you turn back to it 
the following week. And so on it will go until suddenly you will discover 
that you have learned enough to serve as a key to the door which you have 
long wanted to open. 








The Centenary of Pushkin 


CLARENCE A. MANNING 


Columbia University, New York City 


N January 29, 1837, Alexander Sergyeyevich Pushkin died at the age 

of thirty-nine from a wound received in a duel. His death brought a 
moment of reflection and of sorrow to all the thinking portion of Russian 
society, high and low, conservative and liberal. All those who weré not 
swallowed up in a glorification of the autocracy or who were not completely 
immersed in their struggles against the order of the day realized that in 
his death Russia had lost one of her greatest sons. 

Today, a century later, Russians throughout the world, among the 
émigrés and in the Soviet Union, are going to celebrate the one-hundredth 
anniversary of his death; and with them will be all of those people who 
have any deep interest in Russian literature, in Russian music, in the 
Russian character. A century after the death of Pushkin, he remains more 
secure in his position as the Russian author than he was even during his 
lifetime. 

It is strange to realize that Pushkin, who has been made the center of 
a cult in Russia, who has been recognized by all parties in his native land 
as their national poet, should not be so well known abroad. For Russia he 
is what Shakespeare is for England, Goethe for Germany, Dante for Italy, 
yet the outside world has too often taken him lightly. Why is this? 

Of all the great authors of humanity, Pushkin is the most typically 
national and international. It has been easy to discount him abroad as an 
imitator of Byron, yet a close study of his works shows that his infatuation 
with Byron was a passing mood which did not penetrate into the centre of 
his being and exhaust his significance. He followed Shakespeare in his 
tragedy Boris Godunov (now known through the opera of Mussorgsky). 
He adapted to Russian purposes the novels of Sir Walter Scott in The 
Captain’s Daughter. He worked in many fields, but in all of them he was 
primarily and thoroughly Alexander Pushkin, the best master of the 
Russian language, the great apostle of balanced form, of the fusion of the 
sound, the rhythm, and the meaning, so that they would form one com- 
plete and balanced whole. 

Here is where the problem of rendering Pushkin known abroad arises. 
There are poets and prose authors in whose works the language is little and 
the thought is everything. There are poets and prose authors in whom the 
thought is nothing and the language is everything. Pushkin offers us a 
complete balance, a perfect harmony between the sound and the sense. He 
offers us a work of art at once so strong that it can stand alone and yet so 
dependent upon the music of the language which he uses that the best 
translator will give up in despair. 
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Yes, in a very real sense Pushkin was Russia, not only of his day but of 
all time. As such the world must see in him the great Russian author, the 
great Russian genius, a man that Russia can proudly place side by side 
with the greatest talents and the greatest geniuses of the world. 

At the present time a long and varied program of events is being pre- 
pared, in which Russians of all parties and of no parties are endeavoring to 
glorify some aspect of his ability. The Pushkin Committee of America, 
working in collaboration with other such committees among the émigrés, 
is perhaps taking the lead in this work. It would take too long here to list 
the various undertakings in hand, but outside of their ranks, volume after 
volume is scheduled to appear on some aspect of the poet’s genius. Ameri- 
cans and Russians alike are preparing to mark the emergence into the 
world of a great and mature literature. Soviet groups are joining in the 
procession, each with their own point of view and their own ideas. 

There will be made by all who know Pushkin and admire him a serious 
attempt to bring home to the outside world that he was a genius of the 
first magnitude and that, one hundred years after his death, his fame is 
brighter and greater than during his own lifetime. Certainly all who wish 
to be in touch with the great minds of humanity should pause a moment 
and pay their tribute to this remarkable poet and man, who summed up 
once and for all in his short life the significance and the potentialities of 
Russia. 








Great Expectations—The Pupil Speaks* 


BARBARA SMITH 
Paw Paw High School, Paw Paw, Michigan 


S I look around and see that I am one student among so many teachers 

I begin to tremble and wonder just what will happen to me if I say 

something you teachers don’t like. On the other hand, it seems an excellent 

opportunity for us students to tell you teachers just where you stand with 
us. 

But seriously, I can’t tell you how happy I am to be here this afternoon 
as the one to represent high-school students. I assure you that we are ap- 
preciative of this opportunity to express our ideas. We feel very humble 
and in no position to criticize, but we merely wish to tell you what we want 
in our French teacher. 

We are not particular whether our teacher is a man or woman but we 
do want her or him to be an American who speaks French fluently, cor- 
rectly, and has a good knowledge of phonetics; or a French person who has 
especially studied methods of teaching American high-school students. 
When we students begin studying French we are beginning a subject that 
is entirely different from anything we have ever done before. For this 
reason we are often unable to adjust ourselves to the subject without en- 
countering difficulties. We feel that American teachers who have gone 
through these same difficulties themselves are in a position to understand 
and help us without losing their patience. A French person, however, who 
has had no practice in teaching American high-school students may often 
become exasperated when we are slow to grasp the language that she knows 
so well. 

We want our teacher to be one who has traveled in France and has 
learned about French culture, customs, geography, and history. We want 
her to give us some of the knowledge she has acquired regarding these 
things, for it is impossible for us to read French literature understandingly 
unless we do know something about French background. 

* This paper (reproduced exactly as presented) was read by Miss Smith, a pupil in the 
Paw Paw, Michigan, High School, as part of a symposium under the auspices of the French 
section of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South at 
its annual meeting held in Detroit, Michigan, on May 2, 1936. Miss Smith was graduated 
from Paw Paw High School on June 18, 1936, after maintaining an all-‘‘A”’ record during her 
high-school course. Miss Smith had two years of Latin and three years of French under the 
direction of Miss Agnes Keefe. In addition to doing excellent work in explained reading, 
grammar, and conversation, Miss Smith succeeded in acquiring an unusually good pronuncia- 
tion through her very careful study of phonetics and an innate ability to imitate readily. 
Besides making an excellent record in scholarship, Miss Smith distinguished herself in extra- 
curricular activities. She did outstanding work in dramatics and debate, had the leading réle 
in several English plays, and also took part in French plays. Upon graduating from Paw Paw 
High School (which is a training unit of Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan) she received a scholarship at the University of Chicago, where she is now a freshman. 
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Histrionic and imitative ability are two other qualities we want in our 
teacher. If she mimics the characters we find in stories and plays she can 
make them seem alive. By doing this she teaches us to know how French 
sounds in real life, she makes us want to imitate the characters ourselves, 
and she makes class more interesting. 

We students don’t want to be bored in classes. Since there is nothing 
duller than having a teacher who is not interested in what she is teaching, 
we want our French teacher to be one who loves French and enjoys teach- 
ing it. Especially during the depression many teachers have been forced to 
cram their schedules with a variety of subjects, some that they had never 
intended to teach. We want our French teacher to be one who teaches only 
French or subjects related to it and is not required to cram her schedule. 

Besides having these qualities that pertain to French we want her to 
have a general culture. That is, we want her to be well educated in a gen- 
eral sense, to know what is going on in world affairs, in art, music, and the 
theater, and we want her to teach us some of this culture along with French. 
When many of us have completed our required two years of French we 
know very little French that is practical, but if our teacher has succeeded 
in giving us some of her culture the two years will not have been wasted. 

The last quality that we want in our teacher is a vivacious and sparkling 
personality and ability to project this to her students, for we American 
high-school students must learn to like our teacher before we can possibly 
like the subject she teaches. 

Since high-school French teachers have such a limited time to teach 
French to us, we want them to make us love it so much that we will want 
to continue our study of it. Furthermore, we want our teacher to encourage 
us to do things along French lines if we have any special ability. 

Now that I have told you what qualities we want in our French teacher 
let me talk a little of the way we want our teacher to conduct her classes. 
We want her to show authority when she teaches and still not rule with 
an iron hand, for we want to respect her. We also want her to give us enough 
work to keep us busy, but we do not want her to overburden us, for Ameri- 
can high-school students don’t wish to spend all their time at books. 

I have talked with several college students who are taking French now 
and who took it in high school. Many of them have expressed the opinion 
that they found it very difficult when they changed from high-school to 
college French classes. Perhaps their high-school teacher had used grammar 
method and their college teacher used direct method, or vice versa. Not 
only was there this difficulty but students who had had the same amount 
of time in French in high school had covered different amounts and types 
of work. Naturally this means that the college French classes have superior 
and inferior students, not always because of difference in intellect but be- 
cause of difference in preparation. We who are still in high school don’t 
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want to have these same difficulties when we continue our study of French 
and we ask you teachers to formulate some standard so that when we 
have completed high-school French work we will have done the same type 
of work as students from other schools. 

We students realize that it is perhaps only one teacher in a hundred 
who could possibly possess all these qualities but we do feel that here is 
something to work toward. If our teacher can’t have all of these qualities 
.She should at least have a pleasing personality and should give us a good 
preparation for further study in French. 

During the convention this week-end I have been hearing a great deal 
of talk about doing away with foreign languages in public high schools. I 
am a public-school student and I represent public-school students. There 
are many of us who want foreign languages in high school, yet we cannot 
afford to go to private schools to learn them. 

We public high-school students ask you teachers to organize not only 
to assure the continuance of foreign languages in our schools but to assure 
an increase in the study of them. 














Annotated Bibliography of Courses of Study 
in Modern Foreign Languages 


MINNIE M. MILLER 


Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas 


HE writer has attempted to compile information concerning well- 

known courses of study in modern foreign languages in order that 
teachers may be able to select outlines which may be of interest and value 
to them in their work. For each course the place of distribution and the 
cost, if any, are indicated. 

Baltimore Department of Education: French Course of Study for Senior 
and Junior High Schools. 61 printed pages. 1925. The general aims indi- 
cated are to help train the student in logical thinking and to aid in a 
sympathetic understanding of another nation. The skills desired, listed in 
order of importance, are reading, speaking and understanding, writing. 
The following phases are briefly discussed: pronunciation, conversation, 
reading, translation, dictation, grammar, composition, and corrections. 
Directions are given on how to study. There is an outline for each year of 
the junior high school and for the three years of the senior high school. 
No texts are indicated in the outline, but there is a bibliography of recom- 
mended grammars, reading texts, and magazine references on modern 
foreign language teaching. Minimum vocabulary lists for each year are 
given. 

Boston Public Schools: Course of Study in French, Grades VII to XII. 
School Document no. 2. 30 printed pages. 1933. 20 cents. Courses of Study 
in Spanish, Grades VII to XII. School Document no. 7. 48 printed pages. 
1933. 20 cents. Four year-units: (1) grades VII and VIII of intermediate 
schools or any one year-unit in grades beyond the eighth; (2) grade IX of 
intermediate or X of high school; (3) grade X or XI in high school; (4) 
grade XI or XII in high school. It seems intended that each student pursue 
the course at least four years. No texts are indicated, nor are bibliographies 
given. Objectives for French are to train in the comprehension and use of 
the French language and to contribute to an understanding of the French 
people. Each unit has a list of idioms and verbal expressions to be mastered, 
and the first unit also has a vocabulary list. The reading is to be one hun- 
dred pages each year for the first two years, two hundred for the third year 
and three hundred for the fourth year. There is an outline of work for each 
unit. General directions are given concerning review, dictation, translation, 
composition, and memory work. There are a few suggestions for an elective 
fifth-year unit. The Spanish course follows a plan similar to that of the 
French. The value of studying Spanish is stressed. Addenda to the Spanish 
course give (1) an outline to teach Spanish culture; (2) idiom lists with 
examples; (3) brief poems to be memorized. 
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Cleveland Public Schools, Department of Foreign Languages: Courses 
of Study for French, Spanish, and German. 6 mimeographed sheets. Only 
texts and numbers of pages to be studied are given. Eight semesters are 
outlined, and for French and German there is also a junior high-school 
course. Indicated texts for French are de Sauzé’s Cours pratique (Winston), 
Lisons donc, and Sept comédies modernes. After the third semester at least 
one hundred fifty pages are read each semester from books in an indi- 
cated list. The Spanish course is based on Cherubini and Condon, Curso 
practico (Winston), and the German on Lesner’s Neuer praktischer Lehrgang. 

Denver Public Schools: French for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Course of Study Monograph no. 15. 275 printed pages. 1925. 75 cents. 
Spanish for Junior High Schools. Course of Study Monograph no. 11. 154 
printed pages. 1925. 75 cents. Syllabi are furnished for two years of work 
in junior high-school French, and for four years of work starting with the 
ninth grade. An outline by weeks is divided into three units: (1) preparation 
for reading, writing, and speaking; (2) realia material; (3) development of a 
language sense. The course is most helpful in its full explanation of these 
last two units. There is a rather detailed bibliography for each of the three 
units. The two-year junior high-school course covers much the same ma- 
terial as one year in senior high school, except that more data are given on 
the last two units. Texts recommended are Camerlynck, France (Allyn and 
Bacon), and, for pronunciation, Barker, Effective French for Beginners 
(Scribner’s) and Knowles-Favard, Perfect French Pronunciation (Heath). 
The direct method is to replace the grammar-translation method and no 
stress is laid on developing ability in rapid reading. The Spanish course 
follows the same plan and aims as the French, except that outlines are 
given only for a two-year course in the eighth and ninth grades and a one- 
year course in the ninth grade or in any year of the senior high school. 
Either course prepares pupils for second-year high-school Spanish. The 
basic text is Marcial Dorado’s Primeras lecciones (Ginn). The direct method 
is used in presenting the language, and reading concerning the country is 
done largely in English. 

Des Moines Public Schools: Course of Study in French for Secondary 
Schools. A. Louise Cotnam and committee. 270+xxvii mimeographed 
pages. 1935. $3.90. Four or five units are presented for each semester of 
a three-year course with approximate time for each unit indicated. The 
course is based on the texts of the Heath-Chicago series; Carnahan, Al/er- 
nate French Review Grammar (Heath); Churchman and Young, French Litera- 
ture in Outline (Appleton-Century) ; and various reading texts. The pupil is 
to be trained in reading French for enjoyment, in the mastery of a minimum 
ability to speak, write, and understand French, and in the appreciation of 
French customs, civilization, and literature. Bibliographies are given for 
each unit, together with directions to the teacher for developing each part. 
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The course gives suggestions on orientation in French culture, study of the 
story of words, vocabulary, oral and aural work, grammar, composition 
and translation, reading, testing and measurements. The titles of the units 
for French I and the time given to each unit are (1) Adventures with 
Sounds (15 days); (2) The Class Reads about France (26 days); (3) Read- 
ing Stories Commonly Told (16 days); (4) Reading Stories in French (22 
days); (5) Using French for Ourselves (10 days). This is probably the 
most complete course of study for French recently published and is espe- 
cially important for bibliographical data and for cultural material. 

Detroit Public Schools, Board of Education: Foreign Languages in 
Intermediate and Senior High Schools. Publication no. 26. Lilly Lindquist, 
supervising instructor of foreign languages. 96 printed pages. 1926. 45 cents. 
The values of foreign language study are discussed under the groupings given 
by Inglis in his Principles of Secondary Education: social-civic aims, eco- 
nomic-vocational aim, individualistic-avocational aim. Two years of Latin 
or French in the junior high school prepare a student for the fourth semester 
of study in the senior high school. The course in the ninth grade is equiva- 
lent to a year’s study in the senior high school, and the course in the eighth 
grade to a semester’s work. A four-year course is outlined for each language: 
French, German, Spanish, and Latin. There is a list of minimum standards 
of attainment for the first two years’ work in each language and specimen 
examination questions for each semester of these courses. Emphasis is laid 
upon a correct pronunciation, ear-training, and later development in com- 
position and translation. The foreign language is to be used in the class- 
room except for difficult explanatory material. Basic texts are Camerlynck, 
France (Allyn and Bacon); Pargment, Cours Préparatoire (Macmillan); 
Méras, Le Premier Livre (American Book); Gohdes and Buschek, Sprach-- 
und Lesebuch (Holt); Carrington and Holzwarth, German Composition 
(Heath); Olmsted, First Course in Spanish (Holt); Crawford, Temas 
espanoles (Holt). The third and fourth years require about two hundred 
fifty pages of reading in class each year, plus a similar amount of outside 
reading. 

University of Florida: The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages. The 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, Curriculum Bulletin no. 1. James Douglas 
Haygood. 57 mimeographed pages. 1936. The direct reading method based 
on the Heath-Chicago Series is advocated for two years of high-school 
work, with more emphasis on speaking and writing for a possible third year. 
Correct pronunciation in reading aloud is likewise a primary objective for 
the first two years. Bright groups should also be trained in oral comprehen- 
sion. The equivalent of one period a week may be devoted to a knowledge 
of the foreign country and its people. Five hundred pages are read the 
first year and a thousand the second year. Exhibits to show ways of check- 
ing student progress include: (1) vocabulary words arranged in sentences, 
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(2) questions in English on material read, (3) multiple-choice tests for 
vocabulary, (4) rating-sheets showing speed and accuracy. Pupils should 
learn to recognize all new words and idioms given in lists before beginning 
to read a chapter. In bright groups the teacher will frequently give dicta- 
tion and read review chapters aloud in the foreign language. 

State of Idaho, State Board of Education: Tentative Courses of Study in 
Modern Languages, Dramatics, Public Speaking and Journalism. 89 pages 
(32 on languages). 1933. 40 cents. There are fairly complete directions for a 
two-year course in French and a list of books and briefer suggestions for 
Spanish and German. The direct reading method is to be used for teaching 
all languages. About one thousand pages are read each year. Translations 
are used in the first year and compared with the original text. La tulipe 
noire is the first French book used. Grammar is presented when needed to 
explain reading. Tests are given only on vocabulary (French-English) and 
on sight reading for content. About half of the class-time is spent reading 
aloud in the foreign language. In the second year the pupils read books 
without vocabularies or translations. The cost of purchasing sufficient 
books for such extensive reading is the major criticism (by the advocates) of 
the above courses. 

State of Minnesota, Department of Education: Foreign Language, 
French and German. The Secondary-School Curriculum and Syllabi of Sub- 
jects. Syndicate Printing Co., Minneapolis. 79 printed pages. 1932. 25 
cents. A two-year course for each language is outlined. The direct reading 
method is recommended for French and the modified direct method for 
German. No required texts are indicated, but there is a bibliography for 
the teacher. There are outlines of minimum requirements in grammar, 
pronunciation, idioms and cultural material. The minimum word list for 
first-year French is reprinted from Baker, The Teaching of French (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). Six hundred pages of reading is suggested for first-year French 
and about one thousand pages for the second year. The German course 
recommends extensive reading for the more gifted students and has a 
much lower requirement than the French for the average student. There 
are some suggestions for German clubs. 

University of the State of New York: Tentative Syllabus in Modern 
Foreign Languages. University of the State of New York Press, Albany. 
136 printed pages. 1933. 25 cents. This course is the same as that of 1930, 
except for minor revisions. The aims of instruction are to lay a solid founda- 
tion by the use of aural, oral, and written work based on connected reading 
selections. Such material should deal first with the pupil’s environment 
and then shift to the foreign environment. The students should learn about 
the foreign nation and secure some elementary notions about languages. 
Grammar should be functional and presented inductively, whenever pos- 
sible. Early reading should be intensive rather than extensive. An outline 
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is given for four years each of French, German, Italian, and Spanish. A 
bibliography of realia and teacher’s helps is furnished, but no required 
texts are indicated. There is an elementary and an advanced word list for 
each language. 

High Schools of New York City: Syllabus of Minima in Modern Foreign 
Languages. Board of Education of the City of New York. 146 printed pages. 
1931. 50 cents. “‘The chief aim is to develop to the point of enjoyment the 
ability to read the foreign language.” Syllabi treating both senior and 
junior high-school work are presented for French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish. Suggestions are given on the use of translation, pronunciation, 
aural comprehension, dictation, concert work, memorizing, grammar, com- 
position, testing, homework and realia. There are bibliographies for read- 
ing, testing, realia, and the general field of modern language teaching. In- 
tensive reading is considered important, and translation is not barred. 
Reading should be accompanied by careful ear-training. Extensive reading 
should always be easier than intensive. The amounts of reading indicated 
for each term of high-school French are (1) thirty pages, (2) twenty-five 
pages intensive and twenty-five pages extensive, (3) twenty-five pages in- 
tensive and thirty-five pages extensive, (4) thirty pages intensive and 
fifty pages extensive. For the third year there shall be eighty pages in- 
tensive and two hundred seventy-five pages extensive; for the fourth year, 
eighty pages intensive and five hundred pages extensive. Similar amounts 
are indicated for the other languages. Less reading is done at the junior 
high-school level. 

University of North Carolina: A Two-Year Course in Spanish with Sug- 
gestions for a Third Year. S. E. Leavitt, S. A. Stoudemire, H. T. Tighe, 
A. La Rochelle, and F. K. Fleagle. Extension Bulletin, vol. XI, no. 6. 36 
printed pages. 1932. 30 cents. The cultural and commercial values of Span- 
ish are indicated. No one aim is emphasized but it is stated that at the end 
of two years the student should have learned to read Spanish of moderate 
difficulty, should understand Spanish if spoken slowly, and should have 
acquired some working knowledge of Spanish vocabulary and constructions. 
The course for each year is divided into two sections: (1) indispensable 
minimum, containing a vocabulary list and specific grammatical points to 
be mastered; (2) expected achievement, stating in more general terms what 
should be accomplished in reading, comprehension, pronunciation, com- 
position, and knowledge of Spain and Spanish America. One hundred to 
one hundred fifty pages are recommended for first-year reading and one 
hundred fifty to two hundred pages for the second year. The minimum 
vocabulary lists four hundred words for the first year, five hundred for the 
second, and six hundred for the third year. A selected bibliography of texts, 
reference books, and teacher aids is given. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: Courses of Study in Modern Languages. 
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Bulletin no. 55. Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg. 71 printed 
pages. 1930. The various plans for teaching modern languages are summa- 
rized with recommendation of the eclectic method, especially as followed in 
Cleveland. General suggestions on pronunciation, reading, grammar, vo- 
cabulary, translation, etc., are given. These are followed by syllabi for four- 
year courses in German, French, and Spanish with outlines of grammar, 
suggested reading texts, and information on club work. Poems for mem- 
orizing are indicated, and a brief reference bibliography is given. There is 
also an outline for cultural material to be used with each language. 

Portland (Oregon) Public Schools: Tentative Course of Study in French. 
9 printed pages. 1929. Tentative Course of Study in Spanish. 11 printed 
pages. 1929. Objectives are to develop a cultural appreciation for a foreign 
country and to train in the ability to read, write, and speak a foreign 
language. A brief outline for a four-year French course gives objectives for 
each year, lists recommended texts, and furnishes some indications as to 
method. The Aldrich-Foster grammar (Ginn) and Francois, Advanced 
French Prose Composition (American Book) are basic texts. The Spanish is 
similar in form to the French outline. Hall, Poco a poco (World Book) and 
Hills and Ford, First Spanish Course (Heath) are recommended. 

Seattle Public Schools: Courses in French, Spanish, and German. 
11 mimeographed pages. The eclectic method is recommended, and the 
humanizing value of language study stressed. The basic texts for French 
are Armand, Grammaire Elémentaire (Heath), the new Chardenal (Allyn 
and Bacon), and Fraser and Squair (Heath). The Spanish course is based 
on Manfred, Practical Spanish Grammar for Beginners; and the German 
on Meisnest, Elementary German. Various reading texts are indicated for 
each language, but publishers of texts are not given. 

United States Department of the Interior, Office of Education: Instruc- 
tion in Foreign Languages. Prepared by Helen M. Eddy of the University 
of Iowa. Bulletin 1932, no. 17. National Survey of Secondary Education, 
Monograph no. 24. 61 printed pages. 10 cents. There are three chapters: 
(1) modern foreign languages, (2) Latin, (3) foreign language in the junior 
high school. A summary is given of the findings of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, with its recommendation to replace the old four-fold aim 
of reading, understanding, speaking, writing by the new aim of rapid read- 
ing for enjoyment. Dr. Eddy examined a large number of city and state 
courses of study and gives brief indication of their nature. The part on the 
junior high school is devoted largely to the general language course. 

University of Wisconsin, Committee on High School Relations: 
A Four-Year Course in French for High Schools. Laura B. Johnson and 
Lucy M. Gay. 29 printed pages. 1926. A Four-Year Course in Spanish for 
High Schools. 40 printed pages. 1928. The High-School Course in German. 
J. D. Deihl and B. Q. Morgan. 59 printed pages. 1928. The ability to read 
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fluently is considered the first aim of French instruction. The amounts to 
be read each year are as follows: first year, one hundred pages; second year, 
two hundred pages; third year, four hundred pages; fourth year, five hun- 
dred pages. Oral and aural training must not be neglected in class, and 
composition will occupy more of the study than of the class period. Sug- 
gestions are given on pronunciation, vocabulary, notebooks, dramatiza- 
tion, use of realia, dictation, translation, and outside reading. There is a 
brief outline of grammar for each year. There are also useful lists of ele- 
mentary texts, reading books, reference material, publishers’ addresses, 
and summer schools. The Spanish course is similar to the French course. 
The place of Spanish in the high school is justified for cultural and voca- 
tional reasons. Emphasis is on reading and understanding but not to the 
exclusion of speaking and writing. Opportunities for teacher self-improve- 
ment are noted. Grammar is to be inductive. The grammar-outline and 
the bibliographies follow the plan of the French course. The German course 
is a revision of Professor Deihl’s earlier pamphlet. Reasons are given for 
studying German. The aims are (1) ability to read, (2) ability to use the 
language, (3) understanding of a foreign people. The reformed direct 
method is recommended. General directions follow much the same plan as 
those for French. Brief outlines are presented for both junior and senior 
high-school work. Suggestions are given on choosing texts, and a selected 
bibliography is furnished. 











Problems of Modern Foreign Language Teaching 


Marcy S. PowELi 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


HE intention of this article is to stimulate interest in making the study 

of modern foreign languages more interesting, real, and profitable to 
the student. So it does not seem out of place, first, to sum up the aims com- 
monly accepted as the goal in studying modern foreign languages; secondly, 
to compare these aims with the results now obtained; and, lastly, to suggest 
a few changes in method by which the results may be brought into closer 
proximity with those aims. 


I. THE AIMS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


A. The direct aim in studying a modern foreign language is of course 
to master that language as an instrument for the purposes of recognition 
(reading, hearing) or application (speaking, writing). 

The ability to read in a modern foreign language is not only the first 
skill gained but easily the most common utilization of the instrument ac- 
quired. The professional man needs it to keep abreast of the latest research 
in his field, and certainly to engage in original research of his own. More 
important, in the great mass of individuals not engaged in any of the pro- 
fessions, nearly everyone has access to foreign language publications in the 
fields of his major interests. Thus is opened to him the door to numberless 
works in their original tongues, whether read for their own sake or as a 
means of understanding the divers periods of history and the national cul- 
tures of which they are a part. 

The ability to understand a modern foreign language when heard, and 
in turn actually to speak it, is seldom needed or used. Few have the op- 
portunity of attending foreign language films, much less that of traveling 
abroad, where alone such a skill becomes anything more than a luxury. 

Occasion for writing in a foreign tongue occurs even more rarely. Except 
those engaged in some phase of foreign commerce or other international 
relations, few indeed ever apply this last skill. 

So, of these four language-skills, it seems obvious that, for the great 
mass of students, it is upon the reading ability that foreign language teach- 
ing must rest its case in considering the direct uses of its product. 

B. The indirect aim in studying a modern foreign language is twofold: 
to improve one’s command of one’s native tongue, and to discipline one’s 
mental processes. 

For many persons, their first—and very often their only—real approach 
to the study of grammar occurs in their foreign language study. For the 
first time they become linguistically conscious, and soon reflect this in their 
own speech and writing. 

In the matter of mental discipline, vocabulary-building is an excellent 
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memory-training device, and the application of inflections stimulates the 
analytical and reflective faculties. 

More important than grammar is reading. The careful perusal of nu- 
merous masterpieces, in whatever tongue, is of doubtful value if it does no 
more than give one a conversational acquaintance with such works, and 
indirectly with their historical and cultural background. The principal ob- 
ject is of course to elevate the level of the student’s literary appreciation 
and enjoyment. Instead of accepting these works with the casual tribute 
customarily bestowed upon them, he must be taught to perceive for himself 
wherein their greatness lies, and how they differ from the popular but 
ephemeral works of the day that he may be reading and enjoying much 
more. Not that the teacher ever dares hope that his students will ardently 
devour, at their first opportunity, the entire works of Racine, Cervantes, 
or Goethe. (It would be interesting to know, in this connection, just what 
percentage of high-school graduates ever read a play of Shakespeare in 
later years.) It is probably enough if the student is imbued with a sincere 
respect for and appreciation of these classics, hoping that some time, in 
more mature years, he may return to them. But it is not too much to de- 
mand of any course in literature that it raise the student’s critical sense 
at least to the level where, when he selects a book for leisure-reading, if he 
does not choose a great book, he will at least choose a good one, or one not 
obviously trash. 


II. THE RESULTS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Let us now consider to what extent these various aims have been 
realized. 

A. Just how useful and efficient is this tool that students are assumed to 
have acquired? Surely it is apparent that there are but few students who, 
having studied a modern foreign language for any period of time up to, 
let us say, four years, can a few years later meet even the minimum re- 
quirements in aural, oral, and writing tests. Two years of study, on the 
other hand, are probably sufficient to enable the student to read intelli- 
gently an ordinary book without the necessity of looking up words con- 
stantly; though they are scarcely enough to permit him to read with much 
genuine enjoyment—four years, again, would seem to be approximately the 
minimum for this. 

Even assuming a knowledge of the foreign language adequate to permit 
reading for pleasure, how frequently is this aim actually realized? Again, 
it would be most interesting—but, I fear, most disillusioning—to know how 
many college graduates ever read, simply for pleasure, a book in any of the 
foreign languages they have studied. It is even doubtful whether very many 
of them ever read any other works by those writers even in translation— 
certainly a serious indictment of present-day teaching methods. 
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B. The marked decline, of recent years, in the ability of high-school and 
college students to express themselves clearly and grammatically, has 
paralleled the steadily decreasing popularity of the Classics. Once, students 
learned their English as they studied their Latin and Greek. The current 
assumption that students acquire their English grammar naturally, simply 
by being exposed to its application constantly, is unwarranted, if one ac- 
cepts the average undergraduate paper or conversation as criterion. The 
study of modern foreign languages has undoubtedly helped somewhat, but 
it does not seem to have supplanted the Classics entirely in this respect. 

Conversely, of course, a knowledge of English grammar is assumed in 
all foreign language courses, and these languages could be mastered much 
more easily if the student came to them with a thorough grounding in his 
own tongue. How many foreign language teachers have, in explaining some 
phase of French or German grammar, been forced first to spend a good part 
of the period explaining the corresponding situation in English! 

To what extent the study of modern foreign languages has benefited the 
mental processes and raised the literary taste of students is of course diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to determine. It has doubtless exerted some influence 
in these respects, but not nearly as much as could be desired. 

If, a few years after graduation, the average student can claim, as the 
only real benefits he received from modern foreign language study, some 
acquaintance with a few great works of literature and an increased famil- 
iarity with the structure of his native tongue, it is little wonder that there 
has been such a marked trend away from concentration in the so-called 
“cultural”? courses, in favor of the social sciences. Of course it is natural 
to find this increasing desire for more “practical” courses in times when 
so many college graduates are without work, but the fault lies partly in the 
failure of language departments to make their courses a vivid experience, 
a living contact with great minds and great writers of the past, which 
should make courses in foreign literatures the most ‘‘practical” possible, 
by providing an unending means of enjoyment during all of later life. 


Ill. THE METHODS OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING 


Present methods reflect two hostile schools of thought. 

1. In the traditional or “‘indirect’”’ method nearly the whole time during 
the first several years of study is occupied with grammar and translation. 
By this method the student undeniably masters the essentials of the lan- 
guage, but frequently discovers that any latent affection for its literature 
has been stifled by the excess of mechanical labors. And if he continues to 
the point of reading extensively he probably finds that the constant ten- 
dency to translate as he reads retards his reading-speed and hinders him 
considerably in securing a “feeling” for the language—even though his 
command of English may have been improved by these labors. Besides 
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this, the teacher seldom gives due attention to the ideas expressed, and to 
values contained, in the works read. 

2. In the so-called “‘direct”” method, overlooking the powerful speech- 
habits already formed by the students and trying unsuccessfully (so long 
as the students live surrounded by English the remaining twenty-three 
hours of the day) to duplicate natural conditions, the teacher conducts the 
class entirely in the foreign language. This necessarily places an over- 
emphasis on the spoken language, and frequently wastes a great deal of 
time in “putting over’”’ by the inductive method a point which could be 
very easily explained by a few simple rules in English. On the other hand, 

‘though it requires much greater ingenuity on the part of the teacher, and 
renders more difficult a thorough check on the extent of student-prepara- 
tion, this method usually retains the enthusiasm of the class to a much 
greater extent—an important factor in stimulating a desire for subsequent | 
reading on their part. 

Many teachers use a combination of these two methods, and there is no 
valid reason for assuming that they must be mutually exclusive. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


In viewing the situation of modern foreign language teaching, two gen- 
eral problems present themselves: first, what methods will best enable us 
to attain the aims we set in language study; second, how can we best arouse 
and maintain the student-interest so absolutely essential to realizing those 


aims. 

1. It seems reasonable to conclude that the two most worthwhile and 
attainable aims in modern foreign language study are a fluent reading 
knowledge of that language and an elevation of literary taste. So why not 
devote our attention primarily to those ends? Have some conversation, of 
course, for a certain amount of conversational ability is essential to that 
“feeling” for the language. A certain amount of grammar is likewise es- 
sential, but teach only the minimum necessary for reading. (If the student 
needs instruction in English grammar it seems only reasonable to believe 
that in a given amount of time he could learn a great deal more by studying 
English grammar directly than through any foreign language.) 

Everyone realizes that the greatest defect in the American system of 
modern foreign language teaching lies in the fact that these foreign lan- 
guages are not studied long enough to be of much benefit to the student. 
In Europe pupils begin their study of foreign languages at a very early age, 
so that by the time they graduate from public school they have a very 
tolerable command of those languages. Here, it is stated, eighty-five per 
cent of public-school pupils do not go beyond the two-year course—helpful 
as a basis for further study, but of little use alone. It will of course require 
considerable time to extend this period of study, but in the meantime we 
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can at least compel the student to devote all his time to a single language 
for surely even three years of one language are superior to two years spent 
on each of two different languages, affording no more than a smattering 
of either one. 

Next, even though teachers may agree as to the aims involved, they 
usually resort to standard old-style examinations, composed chiefly of 
grammar, partly of translation. Of course translation is the easiest way of 
checking on reading-ability, but there are other means as well—for example, 
the class can be allowed a limited period of time to read a certain amount 
of material and afterwards be questioned on content. Essay-questions, in 
more advanced courses, on matters of style and merit certainly stimulate 
much more originality and independence of thought on the part of the 
student, even though they may make it somewhat more difficult to enter 
a hard and fast black mark in a neat little grade-book. (It is unfortunately 
true that many teachers are not sufficiently grounded in aesthetics to teach 
this important branch capably.) 

2. Student-interest must of course be motivated if any teaching is to 
“take.” Perhaps the student’s aims in the course do not tally with the 
teacher’s; in that case it is no more than fair to make some allowance in 
that direction, and attempt to bring the course into line with his major 
interests. 

For instance, most students would like to have some knowledge of the 
great literary masterpieces. Sometimes they can devote no more than one 
or two years to gratifying this desire. Why not read the works in transla- 
tion? Of course translations are rarely equal to their originals, but they 
would probably be read with enough added understanding to compensate 
for minor inferiorities of style. Such survey courses are all too few in col- 
leges and practically non-existent in high schools. Likewise, in regular ele- 
mentary language courses there is no reason why considerable reading in 
English translation cannot be assigned for outside work, to stimulate the 
student’s interest during those early stages of study where so much routine 
labor is involved, and to permit him to exercise those critical faculties 
which should be benefited by any course in literature. 

Student-interest is often killed early in the study of a modern foreign 
language by the dull texts read. Instead of the ordinary ‘“‘Mary’s-pen-is- 
on-the-desk”’ sort of thing, there is no reason why the student cannot be 
supplied with interesting—and yet simple—texts on the country and 
people whose language he is studying. Considerable effort has already been 
expended in this direction, for certain languages, but much more is needed. 
After a brief study of the essentials of grammar and exercise in elementary 
reading, students would enjoy abridged and simplified editions of some of 
the lighter classics—even though the editor of such may incur the wrath 
of the gods for such “meddling.” 
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Furthermore, why must intermediate courses devote all their time to 
an intensive reading of the great classics? Admittedly the language-majors 
will be required to cover that material some time, but why impose the 
necessities of the few upon the desires of the many? Give them a sample of 
some of the great works, of course. But do we not aim too high? Students 
accept a certain amount of this, but they quickly tire, and are soon con- 
siderably bored—they are not ready for it as a steady diet, and perhaps 
will not be for years. We confine the reading to such great authors as 
Racine, for example, and the student leaves with a sense of relief in escap- 
ing the dry contact with a dead, bygone age, and very likely never reads 
Racine again. Why not give him a good, lively course, let us say, on the 
recent French novel? Might he not conceivably await with interest the 
next novel by a Gide or Romains, as something that deals with an age 
familiar to him, written in a style to which he is more accustomed? It has 
even been claimed that the best way to secure a reading knowledge of a 
modern foreign language is to read its detective stories; and while I should 
not go so far as that, it would at least have the virtue of retaining the 
student’s interest. 

Lastly, a great deal more can be done towards bringing the course into 
line with the student’s major interests—especially once the elementary 
stage is passed—by having each student work on some problem related to 
his field of concentration. Not a very complicated problem, of course. (Too 
often a student spends so much time working on some term-paper that he 
fails to cover the essentials of the course.) If he is in history or economics, 
let him read some work of a Frenchman eminent in his immediate field. 
Or perhaps he is a science-major: let him read the essays or experiments of 
some French scientist. It should preferably, of course, be a work of some 
literary merit, but if not he will at least have realized that the course has 
meaning for him, and he will have received practice in the use to which he 
is most likely to put the language in the future. Of course this means more 
ingenuity on the part of the language teacher, and may well require the 
assistance of the professor under whom the student is working in his major 
field. This latter professor will probably be only too glad to suggest perti- 
nent topics, and will likely even be willing to assist in evaluating the stu- 
dent’s work, if the language instructor feels himself unqualified. 

All this is part of present attempts to escape the artificial confinement 
of class-marks and stereotyped course-requirements, part of the desire to 
make language study a more interesting, real, and valuable part of the 
student’s education. The reader may disagree with many of the personal 
opinions expressed in this article, but its purpose will have been realized if 
it succeeds in drawing greater attention to some of the problems whose 
existence is recognized by all, and if it serves in any small way to direct 
efforts toward the improvement of modern foreign language teaching. 





The Graphic Accent in Spanish Diphthongs 
Involving UI 


CoLiey F. SPARKMAN 
Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 


HERE is a lack of uniformity, not only in American-edited Spanish 

texts but also in native editions, in the use or the omission of the 
written accent in -uir-verbs. In a number of cases, the i of the ui is graphi- 
cally accented wherever it occurs in the verb form:hutr, hutdo, hutste,hutmos, 
huisteis, etc.; in most cases, all forms except the infinitive bear the accent 
mark: huir; hufdo, etc.; and in a very few cases no written accent is used 
except when the verbal ending itself normally carries the written mark: 
huir, huido; hut, huts. 

This unsettled state of affairs seems to arise from the fact that the 
Spanish Academy’s grammar has not duly analyzed the matter or taken a 
decided stand one way or the other. No other agency or individual has the 
courage or the authority to settle it. The writer does not presume to do so, 
but he desires to call attention to some inconsistencies that should be 
remedied once for all. 

The confusion is due to the failure to differentiate between two separate 
and distinct uses of the written accent: (1) when placed over the weak 
vowel (i or u) to break up the diphthong into two separate syllables; and 
(2) when placed over the strong vowel (a, e, or 0) to indicate tonic, or syl- 
labic stress. In the latter case, the function of the written accent is the 
same as that of an analogous accent-mark on a single vowel, which is to 
show that the word in question does not follow the usual rule of stress. 
The diphthong itself is not broken up; instead, the whole syllable involved 
bears the tonic stress. Compare to-mé and co-mié; At-lén-ti-co and did- 
lo-go. 

The problem that has not been adequately solved is to know just what 
to do in order to achieve both ends when the diphthong is composed of 
two weak vowels. In other words, what marking is required when it is 
necessary to break up a diphthong of this type, and what is required when 
the whole syllable involved needs a written accent because the word as a 
whole does not conform to normal stress? 

Theoretically, the solution should be simple enough if we consider that 
the second of two such weak vowels is the stronger of the two, which means 
that it is more strongly stressed in utterance. The second vowel then should 
play an analogous part to that played by the strong vowels (a, e, or 0) 
in other diphthongs. As a matter of fact, the 7 in such a word as viu-da 
and the u in such a word as cui-ta are semi-consonants, just as they are in 
ha-cia and sua-ve. Therefore, if such a diphthong is to be broken up into 
two separate syllables, it is clear that the written mark should be placed 
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over these semi-consonants just as is done in ha-cia when it is necessary to 
indicate that what would be a semi-consonant in this word is to be sounded 
as a pure vowel, as in the similarly spelled word ha-ci-a. The word fluido 
(flu-i-do) is an example involving wi. 

It is equally obvious that if a whole syllable involving a diphthong in 
iu or ui is to be marked as an irregularly stressed syllable, the written mark 
should be placed over the second vowel, as in ins-trut, con-cluts, vein-titin. 

This leaves only those undetermined cases involving the diphthongs 
iu and ui in the normally stressed syllable. In no such case does the u of 
iu ever bear the written accent, even when, according to Navarro Tomas, 
the diphthong is actually broken up in standard pronunciation, as in 
diurno, the figured pronunciation of which is indicated by Navarro as di- 
ur-no. It is only when wi is found in the stressed syllable that lack of uni- 
formity is evident: jesuita or jesuita; instruir or instruir; concluido or 
conclutdo. In case the u in such instances is a semi-consonant, there is 
no more need of a written accent than there is in tiempo, piano, cambiar, 
or cambiado. Apparently if jesuéta is correct then so should be Venezuéla. 
The same line of reasoning might be applied to concluiste and concluimos, 
which seemingly need no written accent. The case is different with conclui 
and conclufs, in which the written accent is needed to indicate that the 
tonic stress falls on the last syllable.” 

If the verbal stem ends in a strong vowel, as in caer, the written accent 
is necessary when i follows in order to break up a resulting diphthong: 
cai, catste, catmos, catsteis. Otherwise the major emphasis of utterance would 
fall on the a instead of falling on the respective verbal endings. 

The Spanish Academy’s grammar (paragraph 539, e, of the 1931 edition) 
says: “If there is a diphthong in the syllable... which should be ac- 
cented, the orthographic sign [the written accent] will fall on the strong 
vowel, or on the second vowel if the two are weak.” The only two words 
listed as examples involving two weak vowels are benjui and Jaragiit. 
This statement clearly refers to the manner of indicating exceptional syl- 
labic stress, and nothing seems to be said anywhere about breaking up a 


‘IT cannot find a single example in which the i of the combination iw bears the written 
accent mark, and it looks as though Tomas Navarro Tomas could find no such modern word, 
because he lists only the archaic pronunciation of ‘“widow”’ viuda, which he says is now unused 
and strange. Regarding the single word flviido above, Navarro Tomis says that it is not or- 
dinarily so pronounced. He cites a line from A. Machado in which the poet deliberately writes 
this word as fluido in order to indicate that he meant it to be pronounced as a dissyllabic word. 
It looks then as though, since the cases involved are so rare, the need for the written accent 
mark on the first of a combination of two weak vowels is practically inoperative because the 
first of two such vowels never bears the major stress in actual speech. 

* Digressing from the main point, it is evident that the monosyllables hui and huis (if 
they be really monosyllabic) have no more right to the written accent than do di, vi, or dais; 
but we should find other discrepancies in fui, fué, vid, and dié if this line were pursued. 
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diphthong composed of two weak vowels. The following usages are observ- 
able either as given examples or in the explanations: huir, hufdo, concluir, 
concluido. Since the verb forms are not given complete, it is impossible to 
determine whether the Academy authorizes or not the written accent in 
the remaining forms of -uir-verbs. However, huir and fruicién (written 
hiiir and friiicién) are listed under words in which two weak vowels do not 
form a diphthong, but fui, cuita, and benjué are listed as examples of diph- 
thongs. In paragraph 496, attention is called to the fact that two adjacent 
weak vowels or a weak and a strong vowel do not always form a diphthong, 
listing among other examples criar (criar), cruel (criiel), raiz (rdfz), and 
Tuy (Tiiy). One wonders why the written accent on the stronger of these 
two contiguous vowels is not felt to be so necessary as it is in concluido. 
The written accent fails to dissolve the diphthong in fuf, but it sunders it 
in hufdo; and this same diphthong is broken up in huir and fruicién with- 
out any visible sign whatever. 

In the Notas of the Bello-Cuervo Graméatica de la lengua castellana, edi- 
tion of 1928, Cuervo, in discussing the Academy’s rules (as well as pointing 
out some of their shortcomings) lists the following as the style he uses and 
recommends: hufda, jesuita, casuista, hutdo, hutr, and destrutr# 

Tomas Navarro Tomas in his Pronunciacién espanola throws more light 
on the matter. According to him, there are cases in which the w of the 
combination wz is not a semi-consonant that enters into a union with /, 
being instead a pure vowel, pronounced separately from the 7. He gives the 
following illustrative examples huir, huida, concluir, concluido, construi, 
instruiste, substituimos, retribuisteis, in which he says the ui is most com- 
monly pronounced as two syllables. He makes no explanation as to why 
the accent mark is used in some of these words and not in others; and 
written as they are, he seems to imply that the reader would know that 
even instruiste and retribuisteis were examples of non-diphthongs. He does 
not feel it incumbent upon him to differentiate in the same manner those 
cases in which iu is diphthongized and when it is not. He says, “‘Triunfo 
is pronounced with a diphthong and diurno is not,” and states that vinda 
amd veintiuno are pronounced either way. 

It is a pity that this vagueness as to picturization of sound should exist 
when in every other respect Spanish speech-sounds are so accurately re- 
corded in print. If those whom we look to as our guides in this matter are 
of the opinion that wi is sometimes broken up into two syllables even 
when the major stress is on the i, they should authorize a list of such 


3 The following statement from Cuervo (Notas, p. 16) shows quite clearly that he did not 
have the commonly accepted idea of a diphthong: “If we write pie, pues, cien, Dios [presuma- 
bly without the accent on the strong vowels], it is obvious that we should write fue, vio, fui, 
for in this manner the difference between these monosyllables and the dissyllables (?) guié, rué, 
ri6, hui, guién and Sién is manifest to the eye.” 
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words and adopt an unequivocal orthographic sign (not used in any other 
connection for a different purpose) by which to designate such a pronuncia- 
tion. This same sign could also indicate that the stressed diphthongs in 
criar, cruel, diurno, etc., are to be broken up. At present there is no way of 
indicating that a diphthong is to be broken up in an unaccented syllable, 
or in an accented syllable when the stronger element of the diphthong is 
to retain the tonic stress. There will be confusion and lack of uniformity 
of pronunciation among natives as well as among foreigners until some 
such step is taken. 

Until such a sign is authorized, and in view of the inadequecy of the 
written accent for this purpose, it would seem better to omit the accent 
mark over the 7 in the combination ui except in those cases that require it 
for syllabic stress.‘ 


* See the following articles for a discussion of this same topic: S. G. Morley, Hispania, 
Iv, 187-191; E. C. Hills, Hispania, tv, 301-304; H. Keniston, Hispania, v, 167-169; A. Alonso, 
Revue de Linguistique romane, 1, 178. In general the conclusions are similar to those reached 
above, but the approach and documentation differ. 








A List of French Similes 


ARTHUR L. DELOZIER 
Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—A list of the usual comparisons is certain to enrich and render more con- 
crete one’s use of any language, but such a compilation is especially 4 propos for so picturesque 
a language as the French. Being English-French, the present list is available to all readers of 
the Journal.) 


E all have a tendency to express ourselves in comparisons. If we can 

find a strong simile, we have at hand a brief and “‘snappy” illustration 
which fixes the truth upon the mind somewhat as do the parables of Jesus, 
for after all a parable is but an extended simile. 

Some persons are capable of creating very suggestive similes, while 
others, unaided, make a fiasco of every attempt. It isn’t everyone who can 
suggest that a thing is as useless “‘as a street-sprinkler in Venice”’ or “‘as a 
washing-machine in a nudist colony,” to say nothing of something being as 
uninteresting ‘‘as a Florida newspaper in California.” 

Then we have similes that are of ironical and comical effect, e.g.— 
“clear as mud,” “to swim like a stone,” “‘to fit like a round peg in a square 
hole,” etc. Some of the French variety are suggested by Ch. Bally in his 
“‘Traité de Stylistique francaise,’’ and have been incorporated into the list 
submitted below, under ‘‘clear’”’ and ‘‘fit.”’ 

One of the good French jokes which goes the rounds and which ap- 
peared in the little student paper, Le Petit Journal, February 1, 1935, and 
in the Courrier des Etats-Unis, June 25, 1933, is that of the patient who 
consulted the doctor who, upon learning that he “worked like a horse,” 
“fate like a wolf,’’ and was “‘tired as a dog”’ each evening, advised him to 
consult a veterinary. These similes occur in the present list. 

We hear the expression in English, “knee-high to a grasshopper.” A 
certain advertisement in the Courrier des Etats-Unis of December 4, 1935, 
p. 3, brings us face to face with the equivalent expression in French, with 
the difference that the French comparison does not carry the hyperbole so 
far as the English. The advertisement concerns dogs and is in the form of 
a question: ‘Vous rappelez-vous, lorsque vous étiez haut comme trois 
pommes, comme vous désiriez posséder un jeune toutou, plus que n’importe 
quoi au monde?” Not wishing to be too sensational, I have listed this 
simile under “small” and “tall.” 

With the lowering of the Pope’s mule from the belfry by pulley and 
winch, Daudet gives us a picture of a June-bug dangling at the end of a 
string. I placed this under “dangle.” In Emile et les Détectives (Bovée edi- 
tion published by Heath) we read: “D’un bond Emile se redressa, droit 
comme un I, et il murmura: ‘Mais il est parti’!”” This simile, along with 
some others, I have listed under “straight.” In L’ Abbé Constantin we read 
that Bettina had promised Suzie “‘d’étre sage comme une image,” which 
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is here listed under “‘good.”’ Other stories, novels, etc., contain fine similes, 
but we shall mention only one more that is outstanding. It is where Per- 
richon, about to fight a duel, says to Daniel: ““Vous voyez . . . je suis calme 
... comme le bronze.” 

In compiling this list, I have referred to Progressive French Idioms by 
Blanchaud (Heath) and to Bally, as indicated above. I have found dic- 
dictionaries to be poverty-stricken when it comes to similes. In fact, some 
of them seem not to recognize that there is such a thing. This is not true, 
however, of the new large Heath French-English Dictionary edited by 
Mansion. I have checked through it and find that the usual and leading 
comparisons are listed and even double-listed. 

I have chosen to list these similes under the English order and by sub- 
jects rather than by full translation. This will make them available to 
those who may care to consult the list. I trust that this list may lead us 
all into a richer study of similes and that it may be the forerunner of larger 
and better lists. 


FRENCH SIMILES 


Abbreviations: qn.=quelqu’un; qch.=quelque chose. Sign of equality = See 





Adorn = dress 

Alike: Se ressembler| 48 capenten ——. 
anil { deux gouttes d’eau. 

(deux ceufs. 
Anger: S’emporter) 
S’enlever comme unesoupe au lait. 
Monter| 
Ressembler a un poisson furieux qui hérisse 
sa nageoire dorsale. 

Annoying: Ennuyeux comme la pluie. 

Ashamed: Honteux comme un renard qu'une 
poule aurait pris. 

Attic, live in the: Loger avec les pigeons. 
(Loger comme les pigeons.) 

Autumn: L’Automne est pareil 4 la mort d’un 
étre humain que les dieux rappellent trop 
tot. 

Avoid someone: Fuir quelqu’un comme la 
peste. 

Backbone, haveno: Etre comme de la bouillie. 

Bald: Chauve comme un genou (comme un 
ceuf), 

Bare: Grand square de Boston nu comme 
une steppe. See Naked. 

comme platre. 

en chair a paté. 

Hacher qn. menu comme chair a paté. 
See Thrash. 
“Beat hollow”: Etre battu a plate couture. 


Beat: Battre anf 


Beat time: Battre la mesure comme si l’on 
conduisait un choeur. 

Beautiful: Etre beau comme un astre (comme 
féerie) (comme |’amour). See Pretty. 

Beauty: Elle (Marie) est faite comme une 
petite caille. 

Behave: Se conduire comme des enfants. 

Believe, make one—the moon is made made 
of green cheese: Faire croire 4 qn. que les 
vessies sont des lanternes. 

Bemired = Mud. 

Big: Gros comme un éléphant. 

Bill (account): Un mémoire d’apothicaire. 

Bill and coo: S’aimer comme deux tour- 
tereaux. 

Bitter: Amer comme la chicorée (comme 
chicotin). 

Black: Noir comme suie (comme l’encre, de 
encre, l’ébéne, du jais, une taupe, un 
corbeau). 

Blind: Aveugle comme une taupe. 

Blow: Souffler comme un beeuf. 

Blow, a stinging: Coup raide comme une balle. 

Blue: Bleu de ciel (Prusse, Berlin). 

Bold: En téte marchait le djebel Zaghouan, 

semblable a un lion. 
Hardi comme un coq sur son fumier. 
(Hardi comme un lion). See Brazen. 
Bore: C’est une scie. 
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Boresome = Wearisome. 

Brain = Memory. 

Brave: Vaillant comme un coq. 

Brazen: Effronté (Hardi) comme un page. 

Bright: Brillant comme une étoile (une fusée, 
un sou neuf). 

Broken, speak—French: Parler 
comme une vache espagnole. 

“Bull in a china-shop”’: C’est l'éléphant dans 

les porcelaines. 

Comme un taureau 
en rupture d’éta- 
ble. 

Busy: Laborieux comme une abeille. 

Calm: Calme comme le bronze (comme une 

rue de province). 
Tranquille comme une poupée. 

“Cantankerous”’ = Touchy. 

Care, not to—: S’en moquer comme de I’an 
quarante (comme un poisson 
d’une pomme). 

Se moquer (se soucier) de qn. 
(de qch.) comme de Colin- 
Tampon. 

Jem’en soucie comme d’un fétu. 

I] se moque du tiers comme du 
quart. 

Je m’en fiche comme de I’an 
neuf. 

Je m’en moque comme de 
quatre sous. 

Care, take—of: Soigner qch. comme la 
prunelle de ses yeux. 

“Cat on bricks’: Comme chat sur braise. 

Caught: Etre pris comme dans un blé. 

Charge = Bill. 

Chatter= Talkative. 

“Chatterbox”’: C’est un moulin a paroles. 

“Cheeky” =“‘Nervy”’. 

Cheerful: Gai comme le soleil. 

Cherish = Love. 

“Chestnut” = Bore. 

Church, look at a—: Le voleur contemplait 
léglise en face tout comme s’il était un 
touriste américain. 

Clean: Maison nette comme un sou neuf. 

Propre comme un sou neuf. (Toujours 
propre comme un lapin.) 

de l’eau de lessive. 

bonjour (comme le jour) 

(commede l’eau de roche) 

(comme deux et deux 

font quatre). See Simple. 


francais 


Clear: Clair comm 
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Clear (tone): Sonore comme le bronze. 
Clever: Il est malin comme un Parisien! 
Adroit comme une fée (comme un 
singe). 

Clothing = Fit. 

Clover, be in—: [étre, vivre] Comme un coq 
en pate (comme un porc a l’auge). 

Coarse: Grossier comme du pain d’orge. 

, Etre {comme un 
" Vivre \coq en pate. 

Cold: Il fait un froid de loup (aussi froid que 
la Sibérie) (un froid rigoureux). 

“Cold welcome”: Etre recu comme un chien 
dans un jeu de quilles. 

Common: Aussi vulgaire que la soupe 4 
l’oignon, 

Cough: Tousser comme un phoque. 

Crooked: Etre fait comme un Z. 

Crowded: Une foule plus serrée qu’une botte 
de radis. See Thick. 

Cruel: Cruel comme un tigre. 

Cry =Shout. 

Cunning: Adroit comme une fée. 

Rusé comme un renard. 
Dangerous: Dangereux comme la cigué. 
Dangle: Nageant des pattes (pope’s mule) 

dans le vide comme un hanneton au bout 
d'un fil. 
Daring = Bold. 
Dark: II fait noir comme dans un four. 
See Black. 
Darby and Joan, be like: Vivre ensemble 
comme Robin et Marion. 
Dead, like one risen {Vair d’un déterré. 
from the—: Ila \une mine de déterré. 
Deaf: Sourd comme un pot (comme une 
bécasse). 
Defenseless: Comme une pauvre brebis sans 
défense au milieu d’une meute de loups. 
Delicate: Fragile comme le cristal. 
Despise: Il me méprise comme la boue de ses 
souliers. 
Die: Mourir comme une béte. 
Different: C’est une autre paire de manches. 
Difficult: Clair comme de l'eau de lessive. 
Aussi insoluble que le secret de 
Vunivers. 
Dirty: Sale comme un peigne. 
Etre crotté jusqu’aux oreilles (jusqu’a 
l’échine) (comme un barbet). 
Discreet = Wary. 
Dog in the manger: II est (il fait) comme le 
chien du jardinier. 


“Cock, like a fighting— 
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“Done for’’: Etre fichu comme quatre sous. 
{Veeu comme un oignon. 
Dress: . : 4 
|Parée comme I 'autel de la Vierge. 
Dress like a guy: Etre fichu comme quatre 
sous (comme I’as de pique). 
(A tire la Rigault (a tire-larigot). 
Drink: Boire|comme une éponge (comme un 
| sonneur, comme un trou). 
Aimer a lever le coude. 
Ca se boit comme du petit-lait. 
Drunk: Ivre comme une soupe. 
Sotl comme une grive (comme un 
Polonais). 
Dry: Desséché comme une momie. 

Sec comme une allumette (comme un 
échalas, comme un pendu, comme un 
cotret). 

Dull: Triste comme un bonnet de nuit. 
Dull-witted: Etre fin comme une dague de 
plomb. 
Dumb: Béte comme une oie (comme un pot, 
comme un panier, comme tout). 
C’est béte comme chou. 
Béte 4 manger du foin (4 couper au 
couteau). See Giddy. 
Early (to bed): Se coucher comme les poules. 
Easy: Simple comme bonjour. See Clear. 
Eat: Ila dévoré comme s'il n’avait pas mangé 
depuis trois jours. 

Manger comme un loup (comme quatre, 
comme un ogre). 

C’est un cochon a l’auge. 

Economical: Econome comme une fourmi. 

Element, be in one’s—: Etre comme le pois- 
son dans l'eau. 

Enter: Entrer quelque part comme dans du 
beurre. 

Escape: Echapper comme par miracle. 

Face: Un petit visage frais comme une rose 
de buissons. 

Faithful: Fidéle comme un chien. 

False: Faux comme un jeton. 

Fat: Gras comme un porc (comme un cent 
de clous, comme un moine). 

Fear: Trembler comme une feuille. 

Craindre qch. comme le feu. 

Fever: Une fiévre de cheval. 

Fight: Ils s’accordent comme chien et chat. 

Fine: C’est chouette! 

Fin comme la soie (comme |’ambre). 

Firm: Ferme comme un roc (comme un 

rocher). 





“Fish out of water’: Comme un poisson sur 

la paille. 

Fit, to—: Cette robe vous va comme un gant 
(comme un tablier 4 une vache, 
comme un charme, comme un bas 
de soie). 

Il est ficelé comme une andouille. 

“Flabbergasted”: (en) étre comme deux 

ronds de flan (de frites). 

Flare up= Anger. 

Flat: Aplati comme une morue. 

Flexible: Souple comme une anguille (comme 

un gant). See Supple. 

Flustered: Etre empétré comme une poule qui 

n’a qu’un poussin. 

Fly: Courir (voler) comme s’il lui avait 

poussé des ailes. 

Foolish: Béte comme une oie. 

Foreign = Strange. 

Fragile: Fragile comme le cristal. 

Frank: Il est franc comme I’or. 

Free, make—of your house: On entre ici 

comme dans un moulin. 

Fresh: Etre frais (fraiche) comme la rosée au 

matin (Subject = joue, etc.). 
Frais comme la rosée (comme |’cil, 
comme une rose). 

Friendly = Thick. 

“Frog in one’s throat’’: Avoir un chat dans 

la gorge. 

Full: Plein comme un ceuf. 

Gay: Gai comme le soleil (comme [un] 

pinson). 

Gentle: Doux comme une colombe (comme 

un agneau). 

Genuine = False. 

Get along= Fight. 

Giddy: Etourdi comme un hanneton. 

Girl= Beauty. 

Gnaw: Ronger comme I’acide. 

Go down easily: Cela a passé comme une 

lettre a la poste. 

Go (fast): Aller comme le vent. 

Courir comme un Basque. 

Good: Sage comme une image (comme un 

petit mouton). 

Gossip = Tongue. 

Graceful: Elle (Marie) est légére comme un 

petit pinson. 

Grate: Grincant comme une poulie. 

Un son guttural qui grincait comme 
un gond rouillé qu’on utilise rarement. 
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Green: Vert comme la prairie. 

Vert de pré (vert bouteille, vert chou, 
vert d’olive, vert pomme, vert de 
mer). 

Grieved: (le coeur) comme dans un étau. 

“Grindstone, have one’s nose to the—”’: 
Etre comme un chien d’attache. 

Grow: Pousser comme un champignon. 

Grudgingly, do something—: Faire qch. pour 
l'amour de Dieu. 

Guttural= Grate. 

“Hand and glove’’: Ils sont ensemble comme 
les doigts de la main. 

Handle, easy to— (an auto): Se conduire avec 
le doigté léger d’une petite voiture. 

Handsome = Beautiful. 

Happy: Heureux comme un roi (comme un 
poisson dans l'eau). 

Hard: Dure comme une pierre. 

Soyez durs comme l'acier de Krupp 
(Hitler speech reported in Courrier 
des Etats-Unis). 

Hard heart: Avoir le coeur dur comme un 
caillou. 

“Harum-scarum” = Giddy. 

Health: Se porter comme un charme (comme 
le pont neuf). 

Heart: Le cour de l‘homme est comme 
l’éponge du fleuve, qui tantét boit une 
onde pure dans les temps de sérénité, 
tantét s’enfle d’une eau bourbeuse quand 
le ciel a troublé les eaux. 

Heavy: Léger comme un éléphant. 

Lourd comme une massue (comme 
un boeuf). 

High: Haut comme trois pommes. 

“Hole, be in a—’’: Etre dans le pétrin. 

Homely = Ugly. 

Honest: Franc comme !or. See Frank. 

Hot = Fever. 

“Hubby”: Mon petit lapin. 

Hum: Ronfler comme une toupie. 

Humiliation: Avaler bien des couleuvres. 

Hunger: Avoir une faim canine (une faim de 
loup). 

Hypocrisy: Verser des larmes de crocodile. 

Histoire de paille et de poutre. 

Idiot: C’est une bécasse. 

Ill: Se sentir malade comme un chien. 

Inappropriate: Comme un cheveu dans la 
soupe. 
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Inseparable: Ils sont comme l’ombre et le 
corps. 

Interest = Care. 

Joy: Secouer les objets avec une joie de 
négre de la céte d'Ivoire. 

Know: Il connait Paris comme le fond de sa 


poche. 
Savoir qch. comme son pater. 
Known, be well—: Etre connu comme le 


loup blanc. 
Late, too—: Arriver comme marée aprés 
caréme. 
comme un bossu. 
Laugh: Rire; comme les merles dans |'€pais- 
seur des buissons. 
Lazy: Paresseux comme une couleuvre. 
Lean: Maigre comme une araignée (comme un 
clou, comme un hareng saur, comme un 
squelette). C’est un échalas. 

Lie: Mentir comme un arracheur de dents. 
Etre menteur comme une épitaphe. 
Light: Léger comme un éléphant (comme la 

fumée, comme un écureuil, comme 
un petit pinson). 
Il faisait clair comme en plein jour. 
Like= Alike. 
Limp: Se sentir mou comme une chiffe. 
Loll= Sprawl. 
Long: Long comme un jour sans pain. 
Look: Regarder autour de soi comme si on 
eat cherché qn. 
Look alike = Alike. 
Loquacious: Bavard comme une pie. 
“Lord it over one’: Vivre comme en pays de 
conquéte. 
Love: Aimer qn. comme ses petits loyaux. 
Chérir qn. comme la prunelle de ses 
yeux. 
S’aimer comme deux tourtereaux. 
Lovely = Beautiful. 
Lucky: Avoir de la corde de pendu dans sa 
poche. 
Mad: Etre fou A lier. 
Memory: Une mémoire de liévre (d’ange). 
Avoir une cervelle de liévre (de 
moineau). 
Merry =Gay. 
““Milksop”’ = “Sissy.” 
Miserable: Etre fichu comme quatre sous. 
Malheureux comme les pierres. 
See Wretched. 
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Money: Etre chargé d’argent comme un 
crapaud de plumes. 
“Move, on the—’’: Etre comme I’oiseau sur 
la branche. 
Mud, in the—: Embourbé comme un buffle. 
Naked: Nu comme la main (comme un ver). 
Name for child: Crapaud. 
“Nervy”: Effronté comme un page. 
See Brazen. 
“Nick of time’’: Arriver comme marée en 
caréme. 
Noise: Toujours ce bruit de foire. 
Bruyant comme la rue. 
Nose, talk through one’s—: Parler comme 
un capucin, 
Numerous: Innombrables comme les lames 
de l’océan. 
Obstinate: Etre tétu comme une mule 
Old: Ces bois aussi vieux que le monde. 
Etre vieux comme les rues (Histoire 
vieille comme les rues). 
Opportune moment: Arriver comme marée en 
caréme. See “Nick of time.” 
Ordinary, just—: C’était un touriste comme 
un autre. 
“Packed”: Pressés comme des harengs en 
caque. See Crowded. 
“Pals = Darby and Joan. 
Pale: Pale comme un linge (comme la lune, 
comme un mort, comme la mort.) 
Peaceful: Doux comme une colombe. 
Pester: Etre comme une tique aprés qn. 
Place, out of —= Inappropriate. 
Plans, have no fixed—: Etre comme I'oiseau 
sur la branche. 
Pliant = Supple. 
Poor: Gueux (Pauvre) comme un rat 
d’église. Pauvre comme Job. 
Position as a stepping-stone: Prendre un poste 
comme tremplin. 
Pounce on: Tomber sur qn. comme un sinistre 
réve (Subject = Oiseau de proie). 
Pretty: Jolie comme un cceur (Jolie A 
croquer). 
Etre belle comme le jour. 
Une ile jolie 4 faire damner un saint. 
Prickly: Piquant comme une ortie. 
Proud: Fier (glorieux) comme un _ paon 
(comme un coq). 
Fier comme Artaban. 
Orgueilleux comme un dindon. 


Prudent = Wary. 

Puff out: Bouffer comme dans une chevelure 
de petite fille. 

Punctual: Aussi ponctuellement que l’aurore. 

Quick: Aussi vite que le temps. 

Prompt comme l’éclair (comme un 
éclair). 
Rapide comme la pensée. See Swift. 

Quiet: Tranquille comme une poupée. 

See Calm. 

“Ragamuffin, look like a—’’: Etre fait comme 
un voleur. 

Rain: Il tombe des hallebardes. 

Rear (child): Enfant élevé 4 la va-comme-je- 
te-pousse. 

Reason, good enough—: C’est une raison 
comme une autre. 

Red: Rouge comme une écrevisse (comme 
une pivoine, comme du sang, comme un 

coq). 

Ses rondes pommettes sont rouges 

comme apis. 

du papier 4 musique (un 

Regular: C’est] papier de musique). 
réglé comme \ une horloge (comme une pen- 

dule). 

Reputation: Sa réputation fleure comme 
baume. 

Resemble = Alike. 

Restless: Comme I’oiseau sur la branche. 

Rich: Riche comme Crésus. 

Roam = Wander. 

Robbed: Volé comme on détrousse un pro- 

vincial dans un tripot. 

Etre volé comme dans un bois. 
Robber: Voleur comme une chouette. 
Rome: Comme un vieux nid d’aigle aban- 

donné. 

Roomy: Spacieux comme une armoire de 
famille. 

Rond: Etre rond comme une boule. 

Run: Courir comme la poste (comme un 
dératé, comme s'il lui avait poussé des 
ailes, comme le vent.) 

See Go, Shoot, Speed. 

Sad: Triste comme un bonnet de nuit 
(comme un jour de pluie). 

Satisfaction: Il ressemblait 4 Napoléon pen- 
dant la bataille de Leipzig. See Joy. 

Scotch: Econome comme une fourmi. 

Sea-dog = Tar. 
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Sell into slavery: Vendre qn. comme esclave. 

“Sell like hot-cakes’’: Se vendre comme des 
petits pains. 

Serious: Sérieux comme un évéque (comme un 
Ane qu’on étrille). 

Shake: Mais je devais étre agité . . 
le dattier de l’Arabe. See Tremble. 

Sharp: Fin comme I|’ambre. 

Tranchant comme une épée. 

Sheepish = Ashamed. 

Shoot: Filer comme un trait. 

“Shot, like a—’’: Partir comme une fléche 
(comme un trait). 

Shout: Crier comme un énerguméne (comme 
une orfraie, comme un _ putois, 
comme un sourd). 

S’écrier comme hors de lui. 

Sick = Il. 

Silent: Muet comme une carpe (comme un 
poisson, comme la tombe). 

Silly: Béte (stupide) comme une oie. 

Sot comme un panier (percé). 
See Dumb. 

Simple = Easy. 

Simplicity: C’est béte come chou. 

Sine (les merles dans |'épaisseur 

Sing: Chanter i" 

D { des buissons. 
\un rossignol. 

“Sissy’’: C’est une poule mouillée. 

(A poings fermés. 

Bhd un loir (comme une 

) marmotte, comme un sabot, 

{ comme une souche). 

Slender = Lean. 

Slip down = Drink. 

Slip through: Faufiler comme un Indien a 
travers cette masse humaine. 

Slow: Lent comme une tortue (Marcher 
comme une tortue, Se trainer comme 
des tortues). 

Lent comme une tortue en vacances. 

Sly: Rusé comme un renard. 

Small: Haut comme trois pommes. 

“Smoke like a chimney”: Fumer comme un 
Ture. 

Smooth (ride): Un roulement (airplane) 
infiniment doux, comme s’il s’affectuait 
sur une épaisse moquette. 

Smoothly, go—: Tout a marché comme sur 
des roulettes. 

Snore: Ronfler comme un bienheureux. 

“Soaked”’: Trempé comme une soupe. 


. comme 


Sleep: Dormir 
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Sober: Sobre comme un chameau. 

Soldiers: Les soldats du pape devant leur 
caserne comme des fourmis rouges. 

Speak broken French= Broken. 

Speed = Go, Quick. 
Spendthrift: C’est 
tonneau percé). 

Sprawl: S’étendre comme un veau. 
Stand stock-still: Rester quelque part planté 
comme une borne. 
Stepping-stone = Position. 
“Stick as wax’’: Loger comme teigne. 
) une statue (comme du papier 


Stiff: Raide| ministre) (comme une barre 
de fer). 


comme 
} un pieu. 


Stingy = Scotch. 

Stink: Puer comme un bouc. 

Straight: Droit comme un cierge (comme une 
fléche, comme un I, comme un jonc, comme 
un piquet, comme une quille). (Verbs=Se 
redresser, se tenir). 

Strange: Aussi étrange que la quadrature 
du cercle. 

Strike: Frapper (Taper) comme un sourd. 

Strong: Fort comme un lion (comme un Ture). 

Struggle: Se démener comme un diable dans 
un bénitier. 

Stubborn: Tétu comme un Ane (comme une 
mule, comme un mulet). 

Stupid: Un cautére sur une jambe de bois. 

Béte 4 manger du chardon. See Silly. 

Suffer: Souffrir comme un damné. 

Supple: Souple comme une anguille (comme 
un gant). 

Swallow: Il a avalé cela doux comme lait. 

\ un charretier (comme un char- 
retier embourbé). 

un démon (comme tous les 
diables, comme un _ paien, 
comme un sacre). 

Swift: Aussi rapidement que notre pensée. 

(Telegrams, etc.) 

Aussi vite qu’un coup de _ baguette 
magique change une chaumiére en 
un beau chateau. 

Swim: Nager comme un poisson. 


un panier percé (un 





Swear: Jurer 
comme 


Swimming, no good at—: II] nage comme un 
chien de plomb (comme une meule de 
moulin). 


Swollen: Gonflé comme une vessie. 
“Take it on the chin’ = Humiliation. 
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Take it all in: | ca doux comme (le) lait. 
Iavale [cela 

Talk = “Chatterbox.” 

“Talk through one’s hat’’: Raisonner comme 

une pantouffle. 

Talkative: Si le bandit nous échappe, ce sera 
votre faute, vieilles pies ba- 
vardes! 

C’est un moulin a paroles. 

Jaser comme une pie (borgne). 

Babillard comme une pie. (Ba- 
vard comme une pie). 

Tall: Il était haut comme ma botte. 

Haut comme trois pommes. 

Tar, an old—: Un vieux loup de mer. 

Tears = Hypocrisy. 

Tender: Tendre comme la laitue. 

Thick: Entassés et serrés comme les hiron- 
delles sur les fils électriques 4 
l’époque de la migration. 

Il sont ensemble comme les doigts de 
la main. 

“Thick as thieves’: S’entendre comme lar- 

rons en foire. 

Thin: C’est un échalas. 

Mince comme une allumette. 
See Lean. 

Thrash someone: Ftriller qn. comme un 

chien courtaud. 

Time (=time flies): Une journée qui passe 

comme une vision. 

Timid: Peureux comme un liévre. 

“Tip-Top”’: C’est chouette! 

Tipsy = Drunk. 

Tired: Se sentir fatigué comme un chien 

(Etre las comme un chien). 
Etre comme une loque. 

Tongue, bad—: Avoir une langue de vipére. 

Touchy: Il prend feu comme de |’amadou. 
Etre (comme un) crin. 

Treacherous blow: Un coup de Jarnac. 

Treasure something up: Garder qch. comme 

une relique. 

Tremble: Trembler comme une feuille. 

See Shake. 

True: C’est vrai comme |'Evangile. 

Tumble: Tomber comme des capaucins de 

cartes. 

Ugly: Laid comme les sept péchés capitaux 

(comme une chenille). 
Unhappy: Malheureux comme les pierres. 
Unsettled: Etre commel’oiseau surla branche. 


Useless: Un cautére sur une jambe de bois. 
Etre la cinquiéme roue d’un char. 
C’est comme si je chantais. 
Vain = Proud. 
Valiant = Brave. 
Victory = Satisfaction. 
Vision: Avoir un regard d'aigle. 
Vulgar = Common. 
Wander about: Errer comme une Ame en 
peine. 
Wary: Discret comme la tombe. 
Waste breath= Useless. 
Wear (away): User comme la lime. 
Wearisome: Ennuyeux comme la_ pluie. 
(Une histoire ennuyeuse 
comme la pluie). 

La chair et l’esprit ont horreur 
de lennuyeux qui ronge 
comme l’acide et use comme 
la lime. 

Etre plus ennuyeux qu’un vieux 
couplet de vaudeville. 

Weep: Pleurer comme un veau. 

Welcome: Arriver comme marée en caréme. 

Etre recu comme un chien dans un 
jeu de quilles. 

Well= Health. 

Wet = Soaked. 

White: Blanc comme la craie (comme un 
linge, comme la neige). 

“Wifey”: Mon canard. 

“Wind-bag”’ = “Chatterbox.” 

Windy: Faire un vent a écorner un beeuf. 

Wise = Good. 

Wit = Dull-witted. 

comme un boeuf (comme 
un cheval, comme un 
négre, comme quatre). 

pour des prunes (pour le 
roi de Prusse). 

Laborieux comme une abeille. 

Worn out = Tired. 

Wretched: Misérable comme une chatte qui 
vient d’avoir des petits. 

Wrinkled: Ridé comme une pomme reinette. 

Write: Ecrire comme un ange (comme un 
chat). 


Yawn: Baier} 


Work: Travailler 


ase décrocher la mAchoire. 

comme une carpe. 

Yellow: Jaune comme un citron (comme un 
coing). 
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DOCTORATES IN GERMAN 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


It is time to correct an error made in the 1934 report of the Committee 
on Graduate Instruction for the American Council on Education. In that 
report there is an erroneous statement to the effect that during the pre- 
ceding five years 33 graduate schools in America had conferred 995 Ph.D. 
degrees in German. Subsequently, Professor Karl J. R. Arndt in good faith 
published an article entitled, “Should Americans Teach Foreign Lan- 
guages?’’* in the July 27th (1935) issue of School and Society, in which his 
conclusions were based almost solely upon this incorrect information. A 
summary of Professor Arndt’s article later appeared in the section, “Re- 
search and Methodology” in the November (1935) number of the Modern 
Language Journal. And thus the error has continued to find its way into 
print. 

Proof that the number of doctorates conferred in the United States in 
German in that five-year period was 75 and not 995 is found in a letter writ- 
ten me by Miss Marie J. Heffron, Secretary to Dr. R. M. Hughes (Iowa 
State College), who was Chairman of the Committee. Miss Heffron states, 
“An error was made in the tabulation of degrees conferred in the field of 
German. According to our records, 75 degrees were conferred during the 
period of the report.” 

Further evidence indicating that the number in the printed report is 
incorrect can be found by checking the compilations by Henry Grattan 
Doyle, entitled, ““Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages,” which 
have appeared in the Modern Language Journal. Here we find listed for 
various years, although for only one of the years covered by the report, 
the names of recipients of Ph.D. degrees from American universities. Pro- 
fessor Doyle makes no claim that the lists are complete but we have every 
reason to believe that they are fairly reliable. He lists only six names of 
recipients of the Ph.D. degree in German in 1926-27; seven in 1927-28; 
ten in 1928-29; and 23 in 1934-35, which is by far the highest number. 
Hence, we can safely conclude that the number of doctorates conferred in 
German in the United States between 1929 and 1933 was 75 and not 995. 

STANLEY L. SHARP 
Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California 


* See ‘What Others Say—,”’ in this issue. [H.G.D.] 
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Methodology 





Department conducted by James B. Tharp, Assistant Managing Editor 
RESEARCH 


SEVERAL interesting reports of experimentation have been received in con- 
nection with the 1936 Research Survey which was reported in the October 
Journal. In view of the space taken up in the November and December 
issues of the Journal by the St. Louis report, and the need to catch up in 
this issue with the digest of pedagogical articles from other periodicals, the 
description of these investigations must be deferred to a later issue. 

The program for the 1937 meeting of the foreign language section of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction is given below: 


PROGRAM 


Foreign Language Section, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction, N.E.A., Department of Superintendence, New 
Orleans, La., Monday, February 22, 1937, 2:30 p.m. 

(Meeting organized under the joint auspices of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers and the American Classical League. Pro- 
gram submitted by James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio.) 

Topic 


“Foreign Language Study in the High School of the Future.” (a) What 
are the implications of Progressive Education? (b) What is the valid role 
of the junior high school? (c) Should senior high school courses be autono- 
mous or aim at college continuance? 


Round Table 


Three specialists will present their cases during the first hour: (a) Gen- 
eral Language, Lilly Lindquist, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Detroit 
Schools. (b) Classical Languages, A. Pelzer Wagener, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. (c) Modern Languages, Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, Stanford University, California. 


Panel of Educational Critics 


The second hour will be given to a panel discussion of the material pre- 
sented in the Round Table, by a panel composed of representatives of the 
following areas: (a) Secondary Education, H. B. Alberty, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, Chairman; (b) Educational Psychology, M. R. 
Trabue, Director, Division of Education, University of North Carolina: 
(c) High School Principal, Lester Dix, Associate Director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; (d) Classical Language Teacher 
Training, M. L. Carr, Teachers College, Columbia University; (e) Modern 
Language Teacher Training, R. O. Réseler, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son; (f) Curriculum Construction, T. H. Briggs, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; (g) Measurement and Evaluation, R. W. Tyler, Research Direc- 
tor, Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study, Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. 
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ABSTRACTS* 
EDUCATION 
School and Society, February 29, 1936, pp. 295-297. Handschin, C. H.: 

“Thinking and Character Education through Language Learning.” 

A discussion of language and language learning as an index of mentality and a means of 
character development. Language is the most revealing factor of an individual’s personality 
and intelligence, as it is the prime means of expressing one’s inner self. Good language habits 
contribute to one’s mental alertness and general culture every hour of the day, therefore the 
development of such good language habits is very valuable. Important facts about the edu- 
cand show that character is developed through the inhibition of impulses; such conflict is 
life. The development of language habits has this transfer of inhibitive power for character 
development. 


Ibid., July 18, 1936, pp. 87-89. Koch, Ernest: ‘‘Foreign Languages: Their 

Place in the Curriculum.” 

A consideration of the causes of and remedies for the disrepute into which foreign language 
study has fallen. A most important source is the teacher-material (foreign-born, with little 
understanding of or appreciation for our culture, and Americans with insufficient training) ; 
another, the over-attention to methods at the cost of content. Language is the primary social 
study, so should not be cast out of curriculum on the grounds that all must be sacrificed to 
the “social studies.” As the study of its language is the best means of comprehending the spirit 
of another nation, and as this comprehension is vital to international good-will, this should be 
the point of departure for a course in foreign language study. The aim should be to “contribute 
to that correlation of studies that will give him (the student) a more accurate perception of 
life in its totality.” 


Ibid., November 21, 1936, pp. 677-679. Keating, L. Clark: “‘Modern In- 
ventions in the Language Program.”’ 

A suggestion for a wholly new type of foreign language instruction. Modern language 
teachers have been indifferent to the use of mechanical devices such as the radio and the stere- 
opticon; hence these have not had their proper share in school budgets. There is need to develop 
equipped laboratories to be used co-extensively with classroom recitations; this involves a 
radical departure in language teaching along the lines of science teaching. 


Ibid., August 22, 1936, pp. 246-249. Arndt, C. O.: ““Modern Languages and 

Modern Life.” 

The major objective in foreign language teaching should be the ability to read with under- 
standing and enjoyment the literature of a foreign people. The importance of using material 
available in English translations of foreign histories, geographies, etc., is stressed. The teacher 
should enable the student to do significant reading from the very beginning, especially along 
the lines of his particular interests. Reference materials are suggested. 


Ibid., July 4, 1936, pp. 12-13. Morgan, Bayard Q.: “Languages and In- 
tegration.” 

A query as to the possibility and value of “integrating” language. There are unlimited 
possibilities for integration, but the language teacher should not have to do all the integrating. 
Language ability, the ability to communicate thoughts, is the most essential equipment of a 
trained person; to acquire this ability he needs a mastery of his own language, and preferably 
one or two others. Language is important also as a creator of thought. Undermining the study 
of foreign languages by integrating the program would result in a system of education produc- 
tive of mental cripples. 


* Prepared with the assistance of Claude K. Scheifley and Harry J. Russell, Miami Uni- 
versity. 
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Junior College Journal, October, 1936, pp. 30-32. Dykema, Karl W.: ““New 

Type Terminal Course in Language.” 

A discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of a foreign language course in the 
language spoken by the foreign-born students of a junior college in a community where foreign- 
born elements represent a considerable proportion of the community. 

The chief danger is that of arousing race prejudices, as only languages representative of 
a majority of the population could be included, and the minor elements of the population would 
tend to be resentful. 

The chief advantage would be the possibility of achieving in two years a feeling for a non- 
English language, literature and culture, because a student with foreign-born parents is deal- 
ing with a living thing, and because he has the oral and aural ability to learn quickly. 

M. E.N. 


FRENCH 
French Review, February, 1936, pp. 224-230. Kaulfers, Walter V.: “‘Out- 
comes as Objectives.” 

In planning a course in a foreign language, one should consider what values are to be 
expected as a result of the experience of the language study, of the command attained, and of 
the subject-matter mastered. Which of these values is most in line with general educational 
aims, and how long a period is required for the realization of each of these values, must also 
be taken into account. The author distinguishes the following values of foreign language 
study: I. From the experience—good attitudes toward physical and mental health, produced 
by comparison of foreign living conditions and physical and emotional traits with those of 
Americans. II. From the command of the language—an understanding of the social environ- 
ment and development of a co-operative international spirit. III. From the subject-matter— 
increased knowledge of geography and its social significance, and ability to make use of foreign 
contributions in various fields. IV. Vocational value—opens up a new field and makes avail- 
able positions which otherwise would not be. V. Cultural value—interest in world affairs, en- 
joyment of literature and the fine arts. 


Ibid., April, 1936, pp. 376-383. Pei, Mario A.: “Languages at the Cross- 
road.” 

Much of the criticism levelled against the lack of achievement in modern language in- 
struction is justified. But the task of accomplishing in two years, one hour a day, what has 
required fifteen or more years, sixteen hours a day, to accomplish in English is a severe assign- 
ment. Far from facilitating the work, school authorities crowd classes and make drill impos- 
sible. 

The chief valid criticism concerns the narrowness of the instruction. French teachers 
religiously stick to French and Latin teachers to Latin, both neglecting to show relations or to 
teach facts about language in general. The same is true of “cultural” courses, where the world 
beyond the country in question is completely forgotten. Cultural and utilitarian justifications 
for foreign language study do not hold water. The solution might lie in an introductory course, 
required of all, dealing with language in general and designed to give the minimum to those 
who will not go on and create interest and provide a prognostic measure for those who will 
study a language. 


Ibid., May, 1936, pp. 479-488. Pesark, Helen: ‘‘Concrete Results of Foreign 
Language Education.” 


Decrease in foreign language enrollments makes it necessary for language teachers to 
show the need for their subject. Foreign language study is useful, first, as a means of making 
Americans better world citizens. The acquaintance with foreign peoples creates a sympathetic 
and co-operative attitude which makes one a better person. Second, language study can bring 
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pleasure to the individual student. Playing French games, for example, or having the students 
make exhibits, or appealing to things they understand (explaining French transportation to 
children of railroad workers, for instance) makes for interest and enjoyment. 


Ibid., December, 1930, pp. 115-125. Wadsworth, J. R.: “They Must Not 

Fail.” 

The tremendous loss to student and faculty in money and energy caused by course failures 
in third semester, where high-school preparation merges with college training, merits heroic 
preventitive medicine. Supported by tabulations of statistics based on a sectioning experiment 
at the University of Nebraska, the writer urges placement testing and special sectioning for 
student needs. The author does not cite earlier sectioning studies! where the reliability and 
limitations of the Jowa Placement tests had been reported at length. One may wonder why 
more recent and reliable tests such as the Cooperative series were not employed. The forthcom- 
ing advanced reading tests of the American Council figure in the battery of measurements, 
but the validity of the experiment is thrown into question by the use of a traditional essay 
final examination and by a system of course grades compiled separately by the various instruc- 
tors. The tables of group comparisons will be interesting to statistically minded readers, and 
the report adds another chapter to the extensive literature on the principle of student place- 
ment and ability grouping now widely accepted by progressive educators. 


Tbid., pp. 93-101. Cross, S. H.: ‘Reform in Modern Language Teaching.” 


In these days of retrenchment in foreign languages under pressure from the more popular 
fields of social and exact sciences, it is questionable that language study be justifiable for non- 
college high-school programs or even for college programs where the acquired knowledge is 
not intended to expand capacity in some other field. This is especially true in schools where 
routine composition, grammar drill, and desultory reading lead nowhere but to deaden student 
drive and motivation. College study, the “‘white hope’”’ of American educational tradition, 
must provide some taste for real culture, if necessary, through special realia courses. The best 
prospect for social returns is real reading of foreign texts and some purposeful integration with 
other areas of study. Harvard is planning course revisions to improve student placement and 
to “develop the reading capacity first, and derive the active use of the language from this 
capacity.” 

EB: T. 
GERMAN 
German Quarterly, vol. 1x, no. 3, May, 1936. Thomas, Alfred H.: ‘‘Direct- 
ness and Convenience for the Reading Approach.” 


Mr. Thomas suggests visible vocabulary and notes as one method of overcoming the ex- 
cessive analysis required of the student in our present method of teaching reading. If a com- 
plete series of readers were edited to meet this need the first would have no appended vocabu- 
lary, and the subsequent ones would have as appended word list only such words as had al- 
ready occurred about 15 times. His idea of suitable notes and vocabulary is illustrated with a 
page from “Emil und die Detektive.” 

As to the question of the amount of grammar required in the reading approach, Mr. 
Thomas believes this can only be answered after we have experimented with the direct pro- 
cedure in reading and thus determined what adequate notes, conveniently placed, can do for 
the student. 


Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, vol. xxviu, no. 5, May, 1936. von 
Grueningen, John Paul: ‘The Problem of Outlining Objectives.” 


In discussing this problem the author states: ‘Educational thought is always more or 
less subject to current popular thought and to the methods and techniques of contemporary 


1 Among others Studies in Modern Language Teaching (vol. xvut, Publications of the 
American and Canadian Committee on Modern Languages), 1930, pp. 365-432. 
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scholarship.” Following this thought he shows that the present-day status of objectives is a 
combination of the nineteenth century’s law of causality plus “the toy of the twentieth cen- 
tury .. . statistical method.” The latter appears in planning whole complexes of objectives. 
the former in the “‘vicious corollary, that if course objectives are demonstrably not being real- 
ized, the cause a priori must be faulty instruction.” 

Turning to the objectives themselves, Professor von Grueningen protests strongly against 
“the ignoring of subjective states and all philosophical, . . . ethical, and spiritual entities that 
cannot be translated in terms of verifiable behavior,” and also against “the claim for the valid- 
ity of this decalogue (of objectives) as a measure for the value of a course.” The value of a 
course lies in the connection between course objectives and general objectives, but the latter 
are so diverse that it is next to impossible to set down a brief and adequate guide. And since 
some of the best fruits of human enterprise come as “‘by-products, rather than as calculated 
consummations of formulated aims,” our attitude toward the problem of objectives should be 
that we continue to redefine them, but with a view to helping the teacher in aiding the pupil 
for the good of society, rather than for the satisfaction of the economizing curriculum maker. 


German Quarterly, vol. 1x, no. 4, November, 1936. Goodloe, Jane F.: ‘The 

Technique of Reading German.” 

“Technique of Reading German” will be of value to all young teachers and many older 
ones who might like to refresh their presentation of the best way to study a reading lesson. 
Divided into two parts, ‘““The Sentence-Picture” and “Vocabulary,” the first presents the rules 
for verb position and the importance of the same while the second gives the usual advice con- 
cerning cognates which can be trusted and others which cannot, as well as a summary of 
Grimm’s Law as it might be presented to a class whose entire interest in it would be as an aid 
in vocabulary building. 


Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, vol. xxvim, no. 6, October, 1936. 

Vail, Curtis C. D.: ‘The Scientific German Course.” 

Professor Vail sent out a questionnaire on courses in scientific German to 180 colleges 
and universities. His report on the results shows the most amazing lack of uniformity in the 
matter of aims, methodology, number of pages read, etc. While making few suggestions as to 
what is desirable in such courses, the report is interesting as showing what the various schools 
are doing in this field. 


Ibid., Stockhausen, Virginia: “The Cultural Content of Reading Texts.” 

Six German texts: Immensee, Heath-Chicago Series, Germelshausen, Hoher als die Kirche, 
Klein Heini, and Emil und die Detektive were examined for cultural content and the results 
reported in the Monatshefte. The most interesting feature of the report is the description of 


the method used in measuring this somewhat intangible element. 
C.K. S. 


SPANISH 


Hispania, May, 1936. Churchman, Philip: “Some Aspects of the Reading 
Emphasis.” 





In recent years the shift has been made from emphasis on analytical grammamr to func- 
tional application. Intellectual reading does not hinge on such things as the subjunctive mood, 
the adjective position, etc. Whatever oral and written work foreign language students do may 
be, and often must be, chronologically far behind their reading. Cursory reading may some- 
times be intelligent without complete mastery of every detail. The difficulties of vocabulary 
and style may be minimized by the use of simplified texts. The objections to “‘debased”’ 
texts have been made in part upon the “sacrilege” of rewriting the classics and in part upon 
the method used in selecting a standard limited vocabulary, which is thought by some to be 
not yet perfect. The classroom objective of “reading for content” is the cultivation of a skill 
and not the appropriation of material. That skill is the ability to get the meaning directly, 
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rapidly, and accurately from any foreign language text that the learner may later have occa- 
sion to read. The two devices most available for the cultivation of rapid silent reading are: 
(1) Michael West’s “Before Question”; (2) True-False Tests. 


Tbid., October, 1936. Aycock, Claude: “‘What Can the High-School Teacher 

Do to Increase Interest in Spanish?” 

The author maintains that Spanish is a social subject. One way to teach an understanding 
of foreign peoples is through an understanding of their language. In the first place, a change in 
the nature of the first-year course should be made. It should be more a course in language 
appreciation rather than the language itself. Simplified grammar requirements should be sup- 
plemented with a great deal of easy reading and conversation. More cultural material should 
be introduced into the first-year course. Next, Spanish must be brought to the attention of the 
school and community. A Spanish program should be given at least once a year in chapel. 
Pan American Day should be celebrated. In the third place, new Spanish courses, such as 
Business Spanish, should be introduced into the curriculum. Lastly, the emphasis must be 
shifted from Spain to Spanish America. 


Ibid., Sparkman, Colley F.: “Grammar for the Reading Approach.” 


Most teachers are concentrating their initial efforts on the attainment of reading skills, 
but they have not given up the objectives of speaking and writing. 

The question of how we can feature reading aims and at the same time not make a farce 
of the auxiliary aims of speaking and writing is important. In general it is known that grammar 
for reading should be different from grammar for constructive purposes. Some of the newer 
grammars claiming to foster reading aims still use the same traditional approach and continue 
to emphasize the same topics as under the old methods. 

The author believes that the two outcomes, training in grammar for the purpose of better 
reading comprehension and training for furtherance of active skills, are so opposed as to con- 
stitute two overlapping but independent objectives: (1) Each should be organized in such a 
way as to include only those factors that have a bearing on the end in view. (2) The principles 
of each should be taught in a manner befitting the desired outcomes. (3) The reproductive 
phase should lag a few laps behind the recognition phase. (4) Recognition need should at first 
occupy the most prominent place but gradually give way to an ever-increasing amount of 
active functional training. 

The plan suggested is: (1) Five lessons on foundational recognition facts. (2) Five lessons 
on pronunciation. (3) After this develop in greater detail these same and other recognition 
facts with lessons that are alternated with graded reading practice. (4) In addition to a recog- 
nition study, devote a daily increasing period of grammar lesson to constructive training. 
The constructive training should never catch up with the recognition training. Idioms must 
also come under the scope of recognitional grammar in addition to inflectional and syntactical 
usages. 

H. J. R. 


Epitor’s Note.—These abstracts naturally do not include articles pub- 
lished in the Modern Language Journal. Attention is called to the classified 
index appearing in the May issue each year, as well as to Mrs. Grace P. 
Young’s annual bibliography of modern foreign language methodology, 
published in the Journal. 
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OLLOWING is a list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from American universities during the academic year 1929-30 with 
majors in French, German, Spanish, Italian or related fields, together with 
dates and sources of previous degrees, fields of study, and titles of the re- 
spective theses. Degrees are not listed unless actually conferred during the 
academic year 1929-30.* 








Bryn Mawr Co.titece—Florence Whyte, A.B., University of California, 1915; A.M., 
University of Oregon, 1924; (Spanish, Old French Philology and History): ““The Dance of 
Death in Spanish and Catalan Literature.” 

Tue CatHoittc UNIversIty oF AmMEeRICA—André Marie Georges Benéteau, B.-és-L., 
Université de France, 1908; A.M., The Catholic University of America, 1924: “Etude sur |’in- 
spiration et l’influence de Paul Verlaine.’’ Sister Mary Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., A.B., The Catho- 
lic University of America, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1926: “Etude sur la poésie et sur le vocabulaire 
de Loys Papon, poéte Forézien du XVIF siécle.”’ 

CotumBIA UNIVERSITY—Ruby Van Allen Caul field, A.B., Mississippi State College for 
Women, 1908; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1916; (French): ‘“‘The French Literature of 
Louisiana.’’ Julian Earle Harris, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1917; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1920; (French): “Marie de France: The Lays Gugemar, Lanvzal, and a fragment of 
Yonec.”’ Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, A.B., Wellesley College, 1914; A.M., Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1924; (French): ‘“‘Censorship under Louis XIV (1661-1715).”’ Peter Michael Riccio, 
A.B., Columbia University, 1921; A.M., ibid., 1923; (Spanish): “On the Threshold of Fas- 
cism.” Frederic George Yeandle, A.B., Hamilton College, 1919; A.B., Yale University, 1921; 
A.M., Yale University, 1922; (French): ‘“Girart de Vienne.” 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY—James White Crowell, B.S., Haverford College, 1909; A.M., ibid., 
1911; (Spanish, French Italian): “El natural desdichado by Agustin de Rojas Villandrando.” 
Vera Louise Peacock, A.B., Cornell University, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; (French Literature, 
French Philology, English Literature): ‘“The Works of Marie Leneru.” Andrew Prosper Pel- 
mont, A.B., Alma College, 1922; A.M., Cornell University, 1927; (French, English, Italian): 
“L’Amérique vue par les Francais, de 1789 4 1835.” Karl Heinrich Schnepel, A.B., Capital 
University, 1924; A.M., Ohio State University, 1926; (German Literature, Germanic Philol- 
ogy, Mediaeval History): ““The Expression of Grabbe’s Personality as Revealed in his Dra- 
matic Characters.”’ 

Harvarp University—William Collar Holbrook, A.B., Harvard University, 1920; A.B., 
University of Oxford, England, 1922; A.M., Harvard University, 1928; (Romance Philology): 
“Love and Marriage in Eighteenth-Century French Comedy.” Raymond Lincoln Kilgour, 
A.B., Harvard University, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Romance Philology): “The Decline of 


































* This list is published as the result of numerous requests that existing gaps in the annual 
lists of Ph.D. degrees, published by the Modern Language Journal for many years and re- 
sumed in 1934-35, be filled. As opportunity permits the corresponding lists for 1930-31, 
1931-32, 1932-33, and 1933-34 will be published. 

It is hoped that this list is correct and complete, but the Journal will be glad to publish 
additions or corrections. Address the Managing Editor. 
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Chivalry as Shown in the French Literature of the Fifteenth Century.”” Hyme Loss, A.B., 
University of Minnesota, 1910; A.M., Harvard University, 1916; (Romance Philology): 
“Brantéme: les Sources de ses ceuvres en prose et en vers”. Archiméde Marni, A.B., University 
of Rochester, 1921; A.M., Harvard University, 1927; (Romance Philology): “Allegory in the 
French Heroic Poem of the XVIIth Century.” Earl Godfrey Mellor, A.B., Clark University, 
1918; A.M., Harvard University, 1926; (Romance Philology): “A Critical Edition of the 
Bible of Hugues de Berze.’’ Dominic Louis Pucct, A.B., George Washington University, 1924; 
A.M., ibid., 1926; A.M., Harvard University, 1927; (Romance Philology): “The Novels of 
Matilde Serao.”” Paul Frederic Saintonge, A.B., Harvard University, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1927; 
(Romance Philology): “The Life and Work of Francois-Honorat de Beauvillier, duc de Saint- 
Aignan, Littérateur and Patron of Letters,’ Samuel Irving Stone, A.B., Harvard University, 
1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; (Romance Philology): “Notre Grand Alexandre: Alexandre Soumet 
(1786-1845).”’ Frederick King Turgeon, A.B., Bowdoin College, 1923; A.M., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1924; (Romance Philology): “Fanny de Beauharnais.”’ William Freeman Twaddell, A.B., 
Duke University, 1926; A.M., Harvard University, 1927; (Germanic Philology): ““The Mor- 
phology and Syntax of the Periphrastic Passive in the German Works of Notker III.’”’ William 
Leon Wiley, A.B., University of Chattanooga, 1921; A.M., Harvard University, 1925; (Ro- 
mance Philology): “Ovid in the French Renaissance.’ George Kingsley Zipf, S.B., Harvard 
University; A.M., ibid., 1928; (Comparative Philology): “Relative Frequency as a Deter- 
minant of Phonetic Change.” 

Jouns Hopxrns UnNIveRsITY—Emma Ottilie Bach, A.M., University of Nebraska, 1913; 
(Romance Languages): “L’Allemagne dans la Revue des Deux-Mondes de 1831 a 1848.” 
Chandler Baker Beall, A.B., Johns Hopkins University, 1922; (Romance Languages): “La 
Fortune littéraire de Torquato Tasso en France des origines 4 1663.’ Louise Alfreda Hill, 
A.B., Cornell University, 1923; A.M., Johns Hopkins University, 1925; (Romance Languages): 
“The Tudors in French Drama.”’ Mary Rienhoff Richardson, A.B., Wells College, 1912; (Ro- 
mance Languages): “Patriotism in the Chansons de Geste.’’ Wilfrid Phelps Thomas, AB., Wil- 
liams College, 1920; A.M., Johns Hopkins University, 1926; (Romance Languages): “L’His- 
toire et la Légende nationales dans les Mystéres.”’ 

New York Unrversity—Pedro Bach y Rita, Maestro Superior, Normal College, Bar- 
celona,Spain; (Romance Languages): ““The Works of Pere Torroella, a Catalan Writer of the 
Fifteenth Century.” Lyman Richard Bradley, A.B., Harvard University, 1921; A.M., ibid., 
1922; (German): “An Etymological Analysis of the German Vocabulary.’’ Francis Meyer du 
Mont, Ph.L., Trinidad University (Spain), 1904; A.M., New York University, 1927; (Romance 
Languages): ‘‘La Poésie funéraire francaise depuis les origines aux Rhétoriqueurs.”’ Eugene 
Gottlieb, Ph.G., Columbia University, 1926; A.M., New York University, 1929; (German): 
“A Systematic Tabulation of Indoeuropean Animal-Names with Special Reference to their 
Etymology and Semasiology.” 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—William Francis Rice, Ph.B., Northwestern University, 
1894; (Spanish): “The Ideology of José Enrique Rodé.”’ 

Onto STATE UNIVERISTY—Dorothy Madeleine McGhee, A.B., University of Minnesota, 
1922; A.M., ibid., 1923; (French): ‘Narrative Technique and Ironic Devices in the Contes 
Philosophiques of Voltaire.” 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE—Marjorie Esther Campbell Bradford, A. B., Syracuse University, 
1913; A.M., ibid., 1915; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1926; (Romance Philology): “The ‘Gracioso’ 
of Lope de Vega.’’ Margaret Powers Bonschur, A.B., Radcliffe College, 1923; A.M., ibid., 
1925; (Romance Philology): “Giovanni Battista della Porta; His Comedies and their Place in 
the Comedy of the Renaissance,’’ Isabel Pope, A.B., Radcliffe College, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1925; 
(Romance Philology): ‘Sources of the Musical and Metrical Forms of the Mediaeval Lyric in 
the Hispanic Penninsula.”’ Jeanne Rosselet, A.B., Vassar College, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1925; (Ro- 
mance Philology): “A Contribution to the Study of Victor Hugo in the United States.” 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF lIowaA—Mildred Edith Johnson, A.B., University of Missouri, 1915; 
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B.S., ibid., 1915; A.M., University of Iowa, 1922; (Spanish, French, Italian): “A Critical 
Edition of Juan de Timoneda, Aucto del Castillo de Emaus and Aucto de la Iglesia.” 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—Haakon Maurice Chevalier, A.B., University of California, 
1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; (French, English): “Anatole France: A Study of the Ironic Temper.” 
Hermenegildo Corbato, A.B., University of California, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1926; (Romance Liter- 
ature): “Los Misterios del Corpus de Valencia: edicién diplomatica, notas y estudio.”’ Ray- 
mond Leonard Grismer, A.B., University of Vermont, 1916; A.M., Ohio State University, 1922; 
(Romance Literature): ‘The Influence of Titus Maccius Plautus on the Spanish Theatre 
through Juan de Timoneda.” 

University oF CutcaGo—Margaret Anderson, A.B., University of Toronto, 1915; A.M., 
ibid., 1916; (Romance Languages): “Background of Balzac’s I//usions Perdues and Variations 
in the Principal Editions.” Omen Konn Boring, A.B., Miami University, 1907; A.M., Ohio 
Wesleyan University, 1920; (Romance Languages): “Structural Balance in Calderén’s Dra- 
mas.’ William Hayden Boyers, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1924; 
(Romance Languages): “The Ladies of Dante’s Rime.’ Karola Geiger, A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1926; (Germanics): ‘“‘Das Madchen und die Hasel.’’ Margarete Caroline Hochdoerfer, 
A.B., Wittenberg College, 1906; A.M., University of Illinois, 1909; (Germanics): “The Con- 
flict between Haller’s Religious and Scientific Views.’’ Clarence Eldredge Leavenworth, A.B., 
Hamilton College, 1909; A.M., Yale University, 1915; (French): “Recurrence and Repetition 
in Moliére.”’ Wesley Robertson Long, A.B., Boston University, 1902; A.M.,Stanford University, 
1923; (Spanish): “La Flor de Las Ystorias de Orient, by Hayton, Prince of Gorigos.’’ Sister 
Eleanore Michel, A.B., College of Saint Catherine, 1916; A.M., University of Minnesota, 1918; 
(Romance Languages): “Vidas de Santa Maria Madalena y Santa Marta; An Edition of the Old 
Spanish Text.” Carl Alvin Swanson, A.B., University of Kansas, 1917; A.M., University of 
Chicago, 1923; (Romance Languages): “Ibsen and the French Drama.” Albert Wilder Thomp- 
son, A.B., University of Illinois, 1922;A.M., Harvard University, 1923; (Romance Languages); 
“The Elucidation, a Prologue to the Conte del graal.’’ 

UNIversItTy oF ILttINois—McKendree Petty, A.B., University of Vermont, 1916; A.M., 
Northwestern University, 1923; “‘Some Epic Imitations of Ercilla’s La Araucana.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MIcHIGAN—Newton Silas Bement, A.B., University of Michigan, 1917; 
A.M., ibid., 1922; (Romance Languages): “(Comparative Researches in the Syntax of the 
Personal Moods from Commynes to Malherbe.”’ Adolph Edmund Bigge, A.B., University of 
Michigan, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924; (German): “Heinrich Laube’s Woman Characters: A 
Study in Development.” John Geisenberger Frank, Graduate, Royal Humanistic Gymnasium, 
Germany, 1917; (German): “Das starke Zeitwort im Jiidisch-Deutschen.’’ Walter Albert 
Reichert, A.B., University of Michigan, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1927; (German): “Hauptmann’s 
Relation to the State.”’ Paul Gerard Schroeder, A.B., Ed., University of Michigan, 1922; A.M., 
ibid., 1923; (German): “Schleiermacher’s Relation to Romanticism, up to the Appearance of 
his Monologen, Considered in Conditioning the Movement.” Arthur Van Duren, Jr., A.B., 
University of Michigan, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1924; (German): “Ibsen and Hauptmann.” Harry 
Vincent Wann, A.B., Wabash College, 1908; A.M., ibid., 1909; (Romance Languages): “The 
Tradition of the Homeric Simile in Eighteenth-Century French Poetry.” 

THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—M yron Irving Barker, A.B., Cornell University, 
1923; A.M., University of North Carolina, 1927; (Romance Languages): “The Style and 
Literary Tendencies of Stendhal in his Novels.” William Callier Salley, A.B., University of 
Alabama, 1923; (Romance Languages): ‘The Attitude of the Spanish Romantic Dramatists 
toward History.” Sterling Aubrey Stoudemire, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1923; A.M., 
ibid., 1924; (Romance Languages): ““The Dramatic Works of D. Antonio Gil y Zarate.” 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Anthony Alphonse Giuliano, A.B., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1926: (Romanics): “The Influence of Martial in Spanish Literature 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” Adolf D. Klarmann-Claremont, AB., New York 
University, 1926; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Germanics): ““Musikalitit bei Werfel.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBURGH—Milton Allan Dickie, A.B., Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, 1909; A.M., ibid., 1910; (German): “Reinold Solfer.’’ Lotte Olga Lohstoeter, A.B., Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, 1923; A.M., ibid., 1925; (German): “‘Zinzendorf: An Evaluation.” 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Emma Reynolds Hutchison, A.B., University of 
Southern California, 1917; A.M., ibid., 1918; (French): ‘“‘The Sources of Jean Rotrou’s Early 
Plays (1628-1634).’’ Charles Oran Stewart, A.B., Nebraska University, 1907; A.M., University 
of Missouri, 1908; (French): ‘‘The French Element in the Writings of James Russell Lowell.”’ 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TExAs—Robert Clarence Stephenson, A.B., University of Texas, 
1916; (Spanish Language and Literature, French Literature and Language, and English 
Literature): “Miguel Sanchez: A Contemporary Terentian Influence upon Lope de Vega.”’ 

Tue UNIVERsITy oF Wisconstin—Ewal Paul A ppelt, undergraduate work in Germany; 
A.M., Northwestern University, 1926; (German and Education): ‘‘Sprache und Stil Eichen- 
dorffs nach seinen Prosawerken.”’ Rebecca Punchard Flint, A.B., Wellesley College, 1914; 
A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1923; (French and Italian): ‘“The Attitude of Brunetiére 
toward the Novelists and Poets of his Age’? Cameron Charles Gullette, B. Music, Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1918; A.B., ibid., 1920; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1927; (French and Spanish): 
“The Growth of Realism in Alphonse Daudet.”’ Ellsworth Andrews Morgan, A.B., Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 1909; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1927; (German and Education): ‘Ernst 
von Wildenbruch as Nationalist.’’ 

YALE UNIVERSITY—Robert Chapman Bates, A.B., Yale University, 1923; (Romance Lan- 
guages): “Le Conte dou Barril.’’ Samuel Frederic Will, B.S., University of Virginia, 1923; A.M. 
Indiana University, 1925; (Romance Languages): ‘Jean de Morel, his Family, his Friends.”’ 
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NEW-TYPE TERMINAL COURSE IN LANGUAGE* 


Kari W. DyKEMA 
Columbia University, New York City 


A TERMINAL COURSE, primarily cultural in purpose, and well-adapted to a number of junior- 
college communities, would be one in the language spoken by foreign-born parents of students 
in the college. 

Many of our junior colleges are located in communities where the foreign-born and for- 
eign-language elements represent a considerable proportion of the population; it is, of course, 
primarily with such communities that this discussion is concerned.! The foreign-born parents 
of many of our college students seldom learn English well; the father usually finds employ- 
men in some manual task, the explanation of which seldom requires much language inter- 
change, though his contacts usually give him a sufficient smattering of English to make him- 
self understood. The mother, on the other hand, spending much of her day at home, having 
social contact almost entirely with those of her own race, and shopping at stores where the 
clerks can speak her language, seldom gains even the smattering of English which her husband 
acquires. As a result, the language of the home is usually the language of the parents’ country 


* Reprinted from the Junior College Journal, October, 1936. Mr. Dykema was teaching 
at Ironwood Junior College, Ironwood, Michigan, when this article was written. 
1 Communities which have a large foreign-language-speaking population, and also have 
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of origin; and the children learn that language first. Of course, in their out-of-home contacts, 
and especially at school, the children soon acquire a readier command of English than of their 
parental tongue. But the necessity of communicating with their parents makes imperative a 
continued command of the parental language; so that most of them arrive at the college level 
with a considerable residue of a foreign language. 





a junior college, are probably most frequent in Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota. A few 
statistics may be informative (figures from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1934): 











Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
foreign-born native Whites native Whites | White population 
Whites of foreign of mixed with foreign- 
parentage parentage language back- 

1930 Census 1930 Census 1930 Census ground* 
Illinois 16.8 . 9.3 41.7 
Michigan 18.1 19.7 11.4 34.0 
Minnesota 15.3 25. 15.0 51.4 

















* This figure was obtained by subtracting from the total of the three preceding figures 
the percentage of the population which came from an English background: British and Cana- 
dian. 

PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BACKGROUND POPULATION IN CERTAIN ILLINOIS, 
MICHIGAN, AND MINNESOTA CITIES HAVING JUNIOR COLLEGES 











Percentage of native Percentage of Percentage of White 
Whites of foreign foreign-born population with 
and mixed par- Whites foreign background* 
entage 
1930 Census 1930 Census 

Chicago 39.5 24.9 64.4 
Cicero 50.1 29.3 79.4 
Duluth 44.7 24.6 69.3 
Flint 24.0 13.4 37.4 
Grand Rapids 34.9 16.2 51.1 
Highland Park 26.9 27.1 54.0 
Jackson 21.9 9.2 31.1 
Pontiac 21.9 14.1 36.0 














* This figure is somewhat too high, for it includes those of English or Canadian birth 
or extraction. 


Derivation of principal foreign-born groups in Illinois, Michigan, and Minnesota (1930 
Census:) 

Illinois: Germany, 190,000; Poland, 173,000; Great Britain, 145,000; Sweden, 111,000; 
Italy, 110,000; Russia, 87,000; Czechoslovakia, 76,000. 

Michigan: Canada, 302,000; Poland, 119,000; Great Britain, 117,000; Germany, 81,000; 
Italy, 43,000; Russia, 34,000; Holland, 32,000; Finland, 27,000. 

Minnesota: Sweden, 90,000; Norway, 71,000; Germany, 60,000; Canada, 27,000; Finland, 
24,000. 
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Why, then, should not these students be given an opportunity to take advantage of this 
language ability by being allowed to do course work in it rather than attacking an entirely 
new language, or continuing one only imperfectly learned in the high school? The advantages 
would be great, but there might also be some difficulties. Perhaps the latter should be dis- 
cussed first. 

It will be objected that the language learned in the home is impure, a dialect; and that 
the students have no knowledge of the grammar of the language, nor, in many cases, have they 
any reading ability. These are legitimate objections, but a semester of remedial work should 
eliminate most of these difficulties, at least to such an extent that a serious study of the litera- 
ture could begin in the second semester. 

It may be objected that even if such courses were offered, it would be next to impossible 
to get students to register for them, because most children of foreign parentage tend to be 
ashamed of the language learned at home. That this unfortunate condition exists among high- 
school students is undeniable, but by the time the students have reached college age, most 
of them have overcome this foolish prejudice.? 

That there might be a difficulty in finding competent teachers is possible. For Finnish, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Italian, however, there should be no great difficulty, for there are 
institutions in which those languages are regularly taught. Teachers with a command of 
Slavic languages could also be found. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty lies in the danger of arousing race-prejudice. Obviously 
the languages of all races represented in a junior-college student body could not be offered 
(in Ironwood more than a dozen); in fact only the two or three most predominant languages 
could be included (in Ironwood, for example, Finnish, Swedish, and possibly Italian). The 
minority groups would doubtless feel slighted, and might even attempt to bring pressure to 
wreck the program. 

After suggesting the difficulties, let us consider the advantages. The first, and perhaps the 
greatest, is the possibility of achieving by the end of a two-year course, a feeling for, and an 
understanding of, a non-English language, literature, and culture. To do this with French 
or German after two years in high school and two years in college is rarely possible even with 
the most gifted students. But a student studying the language of his parents is dealing with 
a living thing, something which has been a part of him all his life. He is studying a literature 
and a culture which are far less foreign to him than the English and American literatures 
which have been presented to him as his cultural heritage; and he has an oral ability, an ear 
for the language, a genuine Sprachgefiihl, which can never be acquired without living with 
those who speak the language. 

It is quite probable that the literature which is available may not be as great either 
qualitatively or quantitatively as that of English, German, or French. But it is even more 
probable that this literature is infinitely more alive for the student than the literatures of 
those languages ever can be. 

The average junior-college student who comes from a foreign background carries little 
of permanent cultural value away with him if he leaves school permanently after two years at 
a junior college. In the type of course which has here been suggested lies at least the possibility 
of giving him something of permanent cultural value. 


2 Several sections of German students in the Ironwood Junior College were asked to fill 
out a brief questionnaire on their attitude towards a course in the language of their parents. 
The reaction was interesting not only because of the very favorable response as shown by the 
questionnaire, but also because of the enthusiasm with which the students afterward discussed 
the possibility of such courses. 

‘Finnish is taught at Suomi College, Hancock, Michigan; Norwegian at Saint Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minnesota; Swedish at Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Min- 
nesota; and Italian at most universities. 
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“WHAT OTHERS SAY—” 
SHOULD AMERICANS TEACH FOREIGN LANGUAGES ?* 


Kari J. R. ARNDT 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


(Professor Arndt supplies the following note: “Since publication of my article in School and 
Society I have been informed that the number of doctorates in German is less than that which 
I quoted from the report of the Committee on Graduate Instruction of the American Council 
on Education. The Committee made a mistake, as far as German is concerned. Although this 
error—for which I am obviously not responsible—affects the force of my argument against 
importation of instructors from Germany, it certainly makes unemployment among American 
professors of German less excusable than ever.’’ H.G.D.) 


For many years now a great number of American colleges and universities have been 
making it a practice to look to European schools to supply their demand for teachers of the 
foreign languages. Even in recent years, in spite of the depression and regardless of laws 
limiting immigration, many of our colleges and universities have gone abroad for their instruc- 
tors. Because this policy is continuing to the present day it seems in place that this situation 
be examined a bit more closely, and in face of present widespread unemployment among 
American teachers, we ought to see what justification exists for such appointment of foreign- 
ers to faculties of American colleges. Three answers seem possible: (1) Our schools have 
not been preparing enough men to fill positions; (2) American language instructors are inferior 
to foreign language instructors; (3) American instructors demand higher salaries than foreign 
competitors. 

First of all, then, it seems logical to ask whether our graduate schools have been and are 
preparing sufficient candidates to meet the demand of institutions of higher learning in this 
country. The answer to this question was found by the Committee on Graduate Instruction 
which was appointed by the American Council on Education in 1932. The investigations of 
this committee revealed that during the five years preceding the date of its appointment 
the following number of doctor’s degrees were conferred in the following fields: chemistry, 
1,434 (by 67 institutions); education, 1,300 (by 61); German, 995 (by 33); English, 603 (by 
49); history, 599 (by 55); economics, 535 (by 53); physics, 483 (by 52); psychology, 453 
(by 49); zoology, 382 (by 59); mathematics, 329 (by 48); botany, 274 (by 45); philosophy, 
271 (by 45); romance languages, 256 (by 37); geology, 251 (by 39); sociology, 226 (by 44); 
political science, 210 (by 20). Only those subjects with more than 200 degrees were listed. 
Let us remember that these figures do not include the number of graduate students obtain- 
ing the “teaching degree,” the M.A. If in addition to the above figures we keep in mind 
that each year a great number of American students go abroad for advanced study, even the 
most skeptical can no longer say that there are not enough American candidates to choose 
from when vacancies occur. 

Are American language instructors probably inferior to foreign instructors in training and 
technique? Educationists have not yet compiled statistics which would answer this question as 
absolutely as the one above, but even without such information the question can be answered 
satisfactorily enough. American students who study abroad must do as thorough work as 
Europeans, unless foreign universities have made it a practice to grant degrees more easily 
to visiting American students than to their own. As far as American universities are concerned 
one must admit that a difference in standards does exist, but where these standards vary it 
might reasonably be supposed that the standards required for instructors should vary pro- 
portionately. In German, e.g., the Ph.D. output amounted to 995 by 33 institutions within 
the five-year period. If we grant that one-third of these are Ph.D.’s of the lower order—cer- 
tainly a liberal allowance—we would still have more than 600 doctors to fill higher grades in 


*Reprinted from School and Society, xt. no. 1074 (July 27, 1935), pp. 127-130. 
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the faculties of the better colleges. That would mean more than 100 candidates a year for the 
positions in the higher grades. Would that not satisfy the demand? We must keep in mind 
that this does not even take into account the yearly product of M.A.’s, the “‘teaching degree”’ 
for most instructors. On the other hand, this difference in standards is often overestimated, 
particularly as far as languages are concerned, for in that branch of learning the very subject 
itself tends toward uniformity of requirements. Graduate schools which offer work leading 
toward the Ph.D. in languages are usually of the higher type; the very fact that language 
is still considered worthy of a graduate department would seem to prove that. On the whole 
we might say that American universities are no longer in their infancy and a sufficient number 
of years have passed since the American graduate school was established to prove that it can 
produce teachers and scholars who are as well trained as European university graduates. 

In comparing the training and teaching technique of Americans and foreigners we must 
keep the various objectives in mind. The training of our imported instructors in foreign lan- 
guages after all is training for work under European conditions and in European schools. 
Yet the colleges and universities of America nowhere differ more from those of Europe than 
in their attitude toward language study. If we were to import our teachers of French from 
German universities and our teachers of German from French universities the foreign teacher 
would have difficulty enough to adjust himself to our language conditions, but when we import 
teachers of French from France and teachers of German from Germany we are importing 
men who have no definite preparation for the work they are to do in this country. It is like 
employing a chauffeur to teach mechanics simply because he can drive well. A person who 
learned German or French in the cradle would naturally know less about the internal con- 
struction of the language than one who learned the language by conscious effort. It is true 
‘that these foreign instructors have a fine preparation for teaching of graduate courses, where 
research counts heavily. They also make an excellent showing at Modern Language Asso- 
ciation meetings, where they read their papers in their native language and where they take 
part in discussions in their own tongue. But in doing these things, are they doing what they 
were brought here for? 

Since the war German has been dropped from the curriculum of most high schools. In- 
stead, elementary courses in German are now taught in practically every institution of higher 
learning. Now the primary and often the only task of a professor of German at an American 
college or university is to teach elementary courses in German or French and to help students 
finish the “language requirement.”’ I do not say that this is a desirable condition or that we 
ought to hope for its continuance, but for several years the tendency among American under- 
graduates has been to disappear from the language classroom after the language requirement 
has been met. Since that is the case it becomes the main task of most language departments to 
teach students in the first years, not literature and “culture,” but language; and any one who 
has taught long enough knows that an American student will feel less strange toward a foreign 
language when introduced to it by one of his fellow countrymen, a person who has learned 
the language in American schools 

No matter how fine the graduate training of a foreign teacher may be, I doubt whether he 
will be better suited than an American for the actual task of teaching languages. Usually the 
imported professor is handicapped also in his ability to express himself in English. Many a 
foreign professor in this country still speaks English incorrectly and with difficulty, certainly 
a poor example for the young freshman or sophomore who is supposed to become foreign 
language conscious and who can not help wondering why he, an American, should learn Ger- 
man or French when his professor evidently did not learn a foreign language as an under- 
graduate—in fact, does not speak it as a professor. 

There is another factor which should be considered here. Few scholars have less sympa- 
thetic understanding for the American system of education than Europeans have. It becomes 
difficult enough for an American to maintain the proper attitude toward the American under- 
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graduate. Most European school systems are built up on a system so entirely different from 
ours that a European professor brings with him a superiority complex which is quite ob- 
noxious to those who have been trained in American high schools. This attitude soon makes 
the foreigner take a belittling attitude toward the undergraduate because he can not become 
accustomed to the idea that the undergraduate department of a university in this country 
is not meant to be on a par with the European university. 

Or is a foreigner employed because he is ready to work for less than an American? No 
doubt this is often the case. In recent years our colleges have become Ph.D.-mad. Europe 
felt that way long ago and as a result the two lower degrees went out of existence in most 
countries. In Germany only the Ph.D. remained, while the three-degree system continued 
in America. Here the result has been that the M.A. has become a teaching degree and that 
studies leading to the Ph.D. are usually interrupted by a period of teaching apprenticeship 
at the M.A. stage. Once the Ph.D. is conferred the average American scholar expects an in- 
crease in salary or rank, while his foreign competitor is ready to sell his Ph.D. for any instruc- 
tor’s salary. Ambitious colleges, therefore, have set out with Nazitic zeal for 100 per cent Ph.D. 
departments, with the result that many of the language Ph.D.’s are imported, since in this case 
the imported product is cheaper. Thus, with the help of foreign influence, the Ph.D. is rap- 
idly supplanting the M.A. as the accepted “teaching degree.” 

What is the effect of all this on our own foreign language departments? We can not 
expect to keep up or build up an interest in languages if our graduates are not given con- 
sideration for positions. Majors in languages will decrease as positions for them decrease. 
And if students give up majoring in languages we might as well become resigned to the even- 
tual dismissal of languages from the curriculum. The latest changes in New York state educa- 
tion laws certainly are a step in that direction. We can expect that tendency to grow as long as 
we continue to give preference to foreign teachers who, due to their lack of interest in second- 
ary education, exert no influence at all on the secondary education system. And why should 
secondary schools encourage concentration in languages when, by giving preference to the 
foreign teacher, we say that we can not teach languages effectively enough to entrust the work 
to our graduates? 

At a time when there is much unemployment among American scholars we are still able to 
find considerable room for foreign professors—exiled and unexiled. This would be laudable if 
it were not for the fact that our first duty, even in these days, is to our own graduates, and that 
this duty is being neglected. It has almost come to a stage where American universities, which 
can not place their own graduates, have become asylums for political irreconcilables and social 
misfits of Europe. Under the guise of ‘academic freedom’ we have taken in expatriated 
professors from Russia, Italy and Germany. How long will it be before we will play host 
to expatriated professors from numerous other lands? All under cover of academic freedom, a 
doctrine which has suffered untold abuse at the hands of many of our imported professors and 
their friends, until it has become a convenient glove which can be made to fit any hand, even 
that of the exchange fellow, who no longer comes here to learn but to earn. For verifica- 
tion one need but look at the great number of exchange fellows who come here after taking 
their Ph.D., although exchange fellowships to America were established for undergraduates. 

While I am speaking of our attitude toward the foreign teacher I might also briefly discuss 
the relation of “loyalty oaths” to the foreign professor. In New York State the following 
law was recently passed: 

After October first, nineteen hundred thirty-four, it shall be unlawful for any citizen of 
the United States to serve as teacher, instructor or professor in any school or institution in 
the public school system of the state or in any school, college, university or other educational 
institution in this state, whose real property or any part of it is exempt from taxation under 
section four of the tax law unless and until he or she shall have taken and subscribed to the 
following oath or affirmation: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the consti- 
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tution of the United States of America and the constitution of the state of New York, and 
that I will faithfully discharge, according to the best of my ability, the duties of the position 
of ... (title of position and name or designation of school, college, university or institution 
to be here inserted), to which I am assigned.” 

The legislator who is responsible for this law has already explained that it is aimed particu- 
larly at colleges and universities, yet the law exempts those from whom we would most natu- 
rally expect an oath of this kind if it is to be required at all. We do not believe that those of 
our own blood and soil will stand by the Constitution unless under solemn oath they promise 
to do so, but we do trust that foreigners will uphold it. Yet, most of the foreigners who have 
recently been appointed to positions in this country were exiled from their native land for 
political, usually Communistic, activities or opinions. 

Some may say that my objections to the admission of foreign teachers are already taken 
care of by our immigration laws. I am entirely aware of the various immigration laws which 
well-meaning legislators have enacted, but I am also aware of many loopholes in these laws. 
And let us keep in mind that many foreign professors do not hesitate to use them. Theo- 
retically, a foreign professor’s stay in America is limited and only those can remain in this 
country who are definitely contributing something to our intellectual life which we can not 
give. But who judges that contribution? Why is it that so many exchange fellows and ex- 
change professors manage to make their stay here permanent? Are our universities really so 
devoid of all intellectual leadership that we must import so extensively from Europe? To 
admit that would be very humiliating to our American universities. It seems ridiculous to 
believe that by this time our universities with so many graduates have not produced enough 
material to satisfy our ordinary and even a great part of our extraordinary needs. 

As the situation now stands, many foreigners get positions here, no doubt, because they 
get their Ph.D. before Americans do, because they are willing towork for less as Ph. D.’s, and 
because, as foreigners, they are erroneously considered the most logical teachers of foreign 
languages. Contrast to that the following statement of policy recently adopted by the Modern 
Language Association of Great Britain: 

“Tt isa fundamental part of the policy of the Modern Language Association that the teach- 
ing of modern languages in this country should be mainly in the hands of men and women of 
British nationality.” 

Let it not be said that these remarks are meant to discourage exchange fellowships and 
professorships. As a former exchange fellow I had sufficient opportunity to study the benefi- 
cial effects of such exchanges, even though I realize that these exchanges frequently were 
abused for political purposes in Europe. But let these exchanges remain exchanges. It is 
entirely consistent with academic freedom that American graduates of American universities 
are entitled to most positions here and that foreigners should be appointed to professor- 
ships only when they will make a contribution which Americans can not make. 

If the men in power at American colleges and universities are not going to follow that prin- 
ciple more in the future, they will, by their preference for foreigners, enforce on the younger 
generation of American scholars more and more of that nationalistic spirit which, due to 
economic distress, has become so common in European universities. Germans claim that 
Jewish professors were dismissed from German universities because they were getting too 
many of the better positions. Human nature is no different in Europe than it is in America, and 
we have no guarantee that our institutions of higher learning will be safe from similar reac- 
tions against foreigners if the pro-European attitude of American schools is going to con- 
tinue at the expense of Americans. Why not place some of our own American Jews before 
we establish professorships for Jews exiled from Europe? 
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ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Modern Language Association held its annual meeting in conjunction with 
the Modern Language Section of the State High School Conference sponsored by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois on the campus at Urbana on Friday, November 6, 1936, with Professor C. C. 
Gullette of the Department of Romance Languages of the University, president of the Associa- 
tion, in the chair. In the morning session the paper ‘‘Language Study as an Essential Part of 
Training for the Cultural Life,’’ by Miss Florence Hall, Thornton High School, Harvey, 
stressed the value of reading or hearing about fine texts by recognized authors and using 
familiar phrases from their works, or proverbs, to aid in vocabulary-building. In “Some 
Problems of Language Teaching Today and How East Aurora Is Trying to Solve Them”’ Miss 
Lilia Garms, East Aurora High School, told of provision for individual difference by division 
of each class into three groups, conducted by student-leaders, during part of each class hour. 
In “Opportunities for Correlation in Foreign Language Study,”’ Professor Laura B. Johnson, 
of the College of Education and Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin, discussed 
the many ways in which outside reading in French can be correlated with outside reading in 
other subjects. In ““‘What Is to be the Future of Modern Language Teaching in America,” 
Professor Edwin B. Place, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, Northwestern 
University, urged more oral-aural work in the foreign language and discussed equipment that 
would enlist the interest and activity of students, such as: a short-wave radio for reception of 
foreign programs; a moving-picture machine for foreign talkies; and a small portable stage for 
puppet shows. 

At the luncheon, short talks were given as follows: in French by Dr. A. V. Roche; in 
German by Mr. G. W. Dunnington; in Italian by Mr. F. B. Giovanelli; and in Spanish by 
Professor J. A. Balseiro—all of the University of Illinois. 

The afternoon session opened with ‘The Latin American Attitude Toward the United 
States (A Social Studies Unit for Spanish Classes),’’ by Miss Cuba Canan, York Community 
High School, Elmhurst, in which she told how she prepared and administered an English unit 
for her Spanish students. In “The Work of the Library-English Committee in the High School 
Conference Curriculum Program” Miss Liesette McHarry, Chairman of the Department of 
English, University of Illinois High School, told of the organization, meetings and findings of 
the English-curriculum study committee, giving an idea of the procedure to be pursued in 
attempting such a study. The last talk, ““The New Type Exercises for Intensive and Exten- 
sive Reading,’’ by Professor Flora Ross, James Millikin University, dealt with the advantages 
of yes-no, true-false tests. 

Action was taken to organize a committee for curriculum study. The following officers 
were elected for 1937: President, Miss Ellen Dwyer, Evanston High School, Evanston; Vice- 
President, Miss Lilia Garms, East Aurora High School, Aurora; Secretary, Miss Julia Conklin, 
Canton High School, Canton; Treasurer, Miss Pauline Changnon, University of Illinois High 
School; Member of the Executive Committee, Mr. J. C. Davis, Southern Illinois Teachers Col- 
lege, Carbondale; Program Committee, Mr. C. O. Arndt, Chairman of Department of Foreign 
Languages, University of Illinois High School, Chairman; Miss Florence Hall, Thornton High 
School, Harvey; Professor C. C. Gullette, Department of Romance Languages, University of 
Illinois. 

On the following morning, Saturday, November 7, the annual meeting and luncheon of the 
Western Illinois Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French was held on the 
campus for the first time, with Miss Julia Conklin of Canton High School presiding. A stimu- 
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lating program of talks by members on pronunciation, choice of texts and schools stressing the 
language, was closed by a survey, in French, of the traditionalists and their ideas, given by 
Dr. A. V. Roche of the University of Illinois. 
C. C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


WESTCHESTER CHAPTER, A.A.T.F. 


The Westchester Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French met on 
November 10, 1936, at the Roger Smith Hotel in White Plains, New York. After an informal 
dinner, at which about thirty-five members were present, and a brief business meeting, 
Monsieur Robert Le Bidois, of the College of the City of New York, spoke in a most interest- 
ing and delightful way on “‘Quelques Maladies du Style Contemporain.’’ Monsieur Le Bidois 
is the author of ‘‘Syntaxe du Francais Moderne.’’ Some practical phases of teaching, particu- 
larly reading, were discussed by Miss Lydia Litchfield of Bronxville and Mrs. H. K. Miller of 
Scarsdale. Informal and animated discussion follows. 

Credit for the success of the evening is due to the newly elected President, Professor 
Henri C. Olinger of New York University, to Miss Frances Espy of Scarsdale, Chairman of the 
Program Committee, and to Mr. Wesley Jones of the New Rochelle High School. 

LENORE THOMAS, 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland held 
its regular annual meeting in conjunction with that of the Middle States Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J. on November 28, 1936, with 
the president, Professor Edwin B. Davis, Rutgers University, in the chair. 

The following program was presented: ‘‘Language as Direct and Indirect Expression,” 
Ernst Feise, Johns Hopkins University; ‘‘Use of Foreign Language in Teaching Foreign Liter- 
ature,’’ Clarence E. Turner, Rutgers University; ‘‘Fifteen Years of Foreign Study,’’ George E. 
Brinton, University of Delaware; ‘‘Our Modern Language Trinity: Language, Literature, and 
Civilization,’ F. Courtney Tarr, Princeton University. 

A motion to continue to meet in the afternoon, with the hour set for 2:30, was passed and 
it was agreed to call the 1937 meeting at that time. 

The following officers were unanimously elected: President: Miss Emilie Margaret White, 
Central High School, Washington, D.C.; Vice-Presidents: Professor George E. Brinton, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Del.; Professor Ethel Staley, State Teachers College, West 
Chester, Pa; Miss Mary Rowland, Catonsville High School, Catonsville, Md.; Secretary- 
Treasurer: Miss Alice Diggs, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Md. 


Autce Diccs, Secretary-Treasurer 


NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting on Sat- 
urday, November 14, 1936, at the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City. The president, Mr. Anthony 
Caliandro, was in the chair. Two amendments to the Constitution were adopted, as follows: 

(1) “The number of Vice-Presidents shall be increased from one to four to be elected from 
and to represent (a) the College Group; (b) Northern New Jersey; (c) Central New Jersey; 
(d) Southern New Jersey.” 
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(2) “Henceforth one-tenth of the funds in the treasury of the New Jersey Modern Lan- 
guage Teacher's association shall be presented each year to the Margaret B. Holz Founda- 
tion.” 

Miss Littlefield, professor at the Montclair State Teacher’s College, presented a set of 
resolutions in memory of the late Margaret B. Holz, which were adopted. Mr. Cerigliano of 
Vineland gave a short talk on some of Miss Holz’s sterling qualities, both as a former teacher 
and friend. Mrs. Sherman, President of the Montclair Exchange Students’ League, asked the 
members to help the Margaret B. Holz Foundation from the treasury with individual mem- 
bers contributing what they could. 

Mr. Mills, Director of Publication of the Bell Laboratory, then presented a very inter- 
esting talk on “Some Physical Aspects and Problems of Language.’’ Mr. Gesner entertained 
with a few songs, which were followed by a very stimulating address by the Honorable Edward 
Corsi of New York, on “The Sociological Importance of the Teaching of Foreign Languages.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Mr. Anthony Caliandro; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cressey; Second Vice-President, Professor Edmond Billetdoux; Third Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Elizabeth Bartley; Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Helen Airgood; Secretary, Miss 
Erna Lotze; Treasurer, Miss Matilda Savage. Dr. William Milwitzky of Newark was appointed 
delegate to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 


Erna M. Lortze, Secretary 


EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS GROUP 


The annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Group of the New England Modern 
Language Association was held at Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts, on Saturday, 
December 5, 1936. About 350 were in attendance. The following program was presented at the 
morning section-meetings: 


Frencu: Chairman—Professor Louis J. A. Mercier, Harvard University, President of the 
A.A.T.F., N. E. Chapter. Speakers: Dr. Wallace A. Fowlie, Professor of French, Ben- 
nington College, ‘““The Bennington Experiment’’; Professor Albert J. Farmer, University 
of Bordeaux, Exchange Professor at Harvard University, “La Situation actuelle de l’En- 
seignement des Langues Modernes en France.”’ 


GerMaNn: Chairman—Professor Waldo C. Peebles, College of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton University, President of A.A.T.G., N. E. Chapter. Speakers: Professor Robert Ulich, 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, “Laiengedanken iiber die Sprach- 
begabung verschiedener Vilker”; Mr. James M. Hawkes, Instructor in German, Harvard 
University, “The Reading Method at Harvard.” 


ITALIAN: Chairman—Mr. Paul V. Donovan, Principal, Continuation School, Boston; Professor 
of Languages, Graduate School, Boston College. Speakers: Dr. Anthony L. Mezzacappa, 
Head of Modern Language Department, Graduate School, Boston College, “Conditions 
of the Italian Theatre in the First Half of the Nineteenth Century”; Signorina Gabriella 
Bosano, Doctor of Modern Philology (University of Bologna), Chairman of the Italian 
Department, Wellesley College, Director Scuola Italiana, Middlebury College, “Di un 
Carattere della Letteratura Italiana Contemporanea.” 


SPANISH: Chairman—Miss Edith Fishtine, Professor of Spanish, Simmons College. Speakers: 
Sr. Pedro Salinas, Catedratico de la Universidad de Madrid, “El Caballero y la Serrana— 
Un rasgo sobre la historia de la poesfa espafiola”; Professor Federico Sanchez y Escribano, 
Connecticut College, “Otros aspectos de la elaboracién de ‘La Filosofia vulgar.’”’ 
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After luncheon in the Simmons College cafeteria, a general meeting was held, with the 
following speakers: Dr. Jane Louise Mesick, Dean of Simmons College, Address of Welcome; 
Professor Theodore Spencer, Department of English Literature, Harvard University, “The 
Interpretation of Literature’; Professor Hans Kurath, Brown University, “The Linguistic 
Atlas.”’ 

The meeting was in charge of the following committee: Miss Kathryn L. O’Brien, Brook- 
line High School, Chairman; William F. Walsh, Dorchester High School for Boys, Vice-Chair- 
man; Prof. Bertha R. Coffman, Simmons College, Secretary-Treasurer. 

BERTHA REED COFFMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 








° Reviews ° 





Nortuup, GeorceE T., An Introduction to Spanish Literature (second edi- 
tion). Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1936. Cloth. x, 479 pp. 
Price, $2.50. 


Survey courses in Spanish literature have been profiting from the use of this excellent 
manual during the ten years since the first edition (September, 1925) came from the press. 
Now, in the second edition, Professor Northup has added valuable material to the text and 
many new items of criticism to the bibliographies at the end of each chapter. Changes in the 
text proper have been largely made advisable or necessary by the existence of this new critical 
material. Particularly useful to the student is the new type used to indicate the titles of works 
in the statement of contents at the head of each chapter. 

The chapter entitled ‘“The Generation of 1898”’ has had appended to it a discussion called 
“Writers of the Moment.” These include Ortega y Gasset, with comment on the following 
works of this author: “‘Meditaciones del Quijote,” ““Espafia invertebrada” and “La rebelién 
de las masas.”’ Other moderns taken up are: Gémez de la Serna, Guillermo de Torre, Gerardo 
Diego, Ramén de Basterra, Garcfa Lorca, Rafael Alberti, and Pedro Salinas. 

To the section entitled “General Bibliography,” there have been added many entries 
in the various sub-divisions: ‘‘Most essential bibliographies of Spanish Literature’; ‘Leading 
Hispanic journals”; “Romance journals containing Spanish material”; “Most important his- 
tories of Spanish Literature’’; ‘“Text-Collections”’; and ‘“Travels,’’ making this section even 
more valuable as a guide to the field for the student than in the first edition. 

Since the volumes in the Cldésicos Castellanos series are so often cited in the bibliographies, 
it would seem to be very useful for the student to have the volume-numbers indicated, as has 
been done in the case of the Biblioteca de autores es pavioles and other text-collections. 

Particularly in connection with material which has been added to the bibliographies 
and the index, there are a number of corrections to be noted. 


1P. 51, 21, read Origenes del espanol for Origenes de espanol; p. 67, 19, read Sturdevant 
for Studervant; p. 67, 24, after espavioles insert Vol. LVII; p. 191, 19, after BAE, insert Vol. 
IIT; p. 191, 25, after BAE, insert Vols. XVIII, XXXIIT; 192, 19, read Gili y Gaya for Gili 
Goya; 193, 7, read Gonzélez for Gonzalez ; 208, 24, read Dantin for Dantin; 208, 30, read XXVI 
for XLIX; 231, 5, read Mulroney for Mulraney; 243, 32, read Las Bacantes for Los Bacantes; 
245, 5, read Sargent for Sergent; 292, 3, read BAE, Vol. V for BAE, II; 292, 35, read BAE, 
Vol. LIV for BAE, Vol. LV ; 342, 1, read Boletin for Bolletin; 342, 16, read Cotarelo for Con- 
tarelo; 383, 3-4, read Sénnica for Sonnica; 385, 1, read 17 vols. for 12 vols., 387, 4, read o ¢ 
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Professor Northup’s book is still, in my opinion, the most readable history of Spanish 
literature which can be put into the hands of our students. 
Graypon S. DE LAND 
Colgate University, 
Hamilton, New York 


Mauvrois, ANDRE, En Amérique. Edited by Robert M. Waugh. New York: 
American Book Company, 1936. Cloth. Preface, pp. v—vi; introduction, 
ix-xvi; text, 5-118; notes, 119-137; vocabulary, 141-192. Price, $1.00. 


Every teacher of French is already familiar with the original of this edition, so little 
need be said about it here, except that the editor has done a fine piece of work in presenting 
this book to the American student with but slight loss of the style of the original. It is indeed 
refreshing to note in the editor’s preface that his purpose is to ‘introduce more young Ameri- 
cans to a serious study of one of the great living’ French writers, and not to present a book 
whose sole value is that it conforms to the vocabulary of a certain word or idiom list. There is 
little doubt that the editor is an ardent admirer of the author, for he has added not a little 
to the success this book should have through his sympathetic and appreciative understanding 
of Maurois, the man. 

After a brief but extremely helpful introduction which suggests much about the author’s 
style in his various works and something about his life, the book is divided into two parts 
respectively concerned with Maurois’ impressions of Americans before and after 1929. For 
explanatory purposes, there is a plentiful supply of notes in French following the text. The 
reviewer feels that a few more notes might have been added to clarify references to Naugaqua, 
St. Moritz, Madariaga, and Radiguet; that all notes might have served their purpose better 
placed at the bottom of the page; and that they might well have been numbered. The vocabu- 
lary is complete, but in it soc should read socle. 

Exercises have been omitted, the intention being that the book should be read for pure 
enjoyment, an excellent aim for such a fine book. It is to be doubted, however, whether, as 
the publishers state, it can be read to the best advantage by third-year high-school students. 
Certainly they would have little difficulty with the vocabulary; but while it is fascinating 
throughout, Maurois’ humor and philosophy is at times a bit subtle and appeals to the more 
mature mind of the college student, who also would be intrigued by the impressions of 
college life in America. 





a cudl for o é cudl; 401, 7, read (1875-1926) for (—1926) ; 444, 11, read Ocerin for Ocerin; 446, 16, 
read Rafael for Raefael; 446, 17, read Jiménez for Jinénes ; 446, 25, read 1924 for 1914; 448, 28, 
read Grismer for Grisimer; 453, col. a, 17, read Vega for Vego; 453, col. b, 8, read Rafael for 
Raefael; 455a41, read Vicente for Vincente; 456a40, read Barca for Baraca; 457a7, read 
Canete for Caneta; 457a15, read Carrillo for Carillo; 457a19, read holgazén for holgazén; 
457a32-33, read (La) casa de la Troya(Linares Rivas) for (La) casa de Troya(Livares Rivas) ; 
459a7, read Jorge for Jorje; 462a34, read Estébanes for Estébenes; 463a8, read Caballero for 
Cabellero; 463a20, read Gonzalo for Gozalo, 464a3, insert Garcta Lorca, Federico, 446; 46443, 
insert Gomes Ocerin, 444; 464b13, read Luis de Granada, 195 for Granada, Luis de, 195; 
465a14, read Vega), 268 for Vega), 255, 364; 465b40, read Sandoval for Sandéval ; 466a17, read 
Menéndez for Ménendez; 466b40, read 424-26, 446 for 424-26; 467b29, read Luis de Leén, 
etc. for Leén, Luis de; 468b28, omit Lorca, Frederico Garcia, 446 ; 469a29, insert Manuel, Juan, 
86-87 ; 469a34, read o da cudl for o écudl; 470b9, read Jorge for Jorje; 470b34, read muertos 
for muertés; 471b4, omit Ocerin, Gomez, 444; 472a37, read Pélerinage for Pélerinage; 473b14, 
read prudencia for prucendia; 474b9, read Ribera for Riberia; 475a16, read Alarcén for Alcarén; 
476b9, read Sénnica for Sonnica. 
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Taking everything into consideration, this is one of the most attractive readers which 
has fallen into the reviewer’s hands in some time. Its flavor and atmosphere, its modern ideas 
and vocabulary, its fascinating description of the little things the American knows so well, 
but rarely contemplates, and its editorial excellence should make it appeal to the student of 
French literature and “littérateurs’’ as well as to the student of things American. 


A. Haroitp BaGG 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester, New York 


Buck, PuiLo M., Jr., The World’s Great Age: The Story of a Century's 
Search for a Philosophy of Life. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. Cloth. Decorations by Norman G. Rudolph. xv, 382 pp. Price, 
$3.50. 


Whether consciously or by chance, Mr. Buck has given us something akin to a picture 
memorable in the history of graphic representation. This book might be said to be “The 
Unholy Supper’’ of the nineteenth century. Thirteen are the partakers. Leonardo could not 
have arranged the place-cards more effectively. In the center is Tolstoy, flanked on the left 
by Hebbel, Whitman, Manzoni, Shelley, Chateaubriand, and Rousseau, and on the right by 
Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Ibsen, Zola, Arnold, and Hardy. All are gesticulating, as in the mural 
of S. Maria delle Grazie, except Tolstoy, whose eyes have seen misery with humble under- 
standing. He opens his arms in a propitiatory attitude. His feet have bled on the soil of Russia, 
and he has cut out as he bled new paths for his people. His lips are relaxed with disillusion, 
but he looks his fatherly part. 

The author-host of this secular “Last Supper” has had the good taste to hide himself 
behind the curtain. He wants to listen to these new apostles . . . to listen to their toasts to 
man’s nature and destiny. For each guest brings his own cup and his own toast. They lived 
in the century of bartenders, and were experts in elaborate concoctions that produce a little 
dizziness. Proud and self-centered, most of them would take not the earthy wine of the Master 
which had been good enough for generations and generations of their ancestors. The host, 
alone with his conscience before the guests arrived, could have made the beverages somewhat 
less clear by pouring into the cups too many drops of criticism. He has chosen, instead, to 
pour in drops of interpretation. 

There is racial bouquet in these cups. Not in vain did they live in an age of strong na- 
tionalisms. The Frenchmen’s cups are sugary, predisposing to “virtuous sin” and seif-glorifica- 
tion, but on reaching the bottom one tastes the unsavory dregs of a Zola. The Britishers are 
mild and homemade, simply pop with a touch of rum and a little foam. The foam, of course, is 
Shelley, the pop the admirable Matthew Arnold, and the rum, Hardy. Manzoni’s cup is filled 
with a rosy liquid which inspires one to sing a naive opera entitled ‘Sweet Adeline.”’ Rather 
than an ordinary cup, the American draws from his pack a pitcher bubbling with unfinished 
mixtures. He gulps the whole without a sip of water afterwards, and raises his arms in triumph. 
There is something manly in this, for the others keep on pressing their tongues against their 
palates as if they wanted to get rid of the flavor. The Germans, as usual, bite the cups, for the 
stuff in them is incorporeal, like the historical metaphysics of Hebbel or the primordial unity 
of Nietzsche. But they bite. They are super-critics, super-philosophers, super-men, or super- 
something or other. Their tragedy is to be so excellent and yet to have to parade their excel- 
lence in order to convince everyone of it, including themselves. The Russian vodka is bitter, 
and the drinkers, on imbibing it, shake their robust frames and roll their eyes in agony. The 
Norseman from the misty North, Ibsen, lifts his cup of ‘“one-knows-not-what.’’ When it is 
time to give the toast, he meditates on whether to toast or not to toast is a problem, and 
decides not to toast. A Spaniard might have been asked to join the party. Mr. Buck knew he 
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would be late anyhow, and that is probably why he didn’t bother. Besides, Spaniards dislike 
ghosts and the “Ghost of Science’’ that hovers over the table would have made the Spanish 
don feel quite uncomfortable. 

One is tempted to follow up the allegory, which has afforded a means for reviewing, after 
a fashion and in epigrammatic metaphors, the contents of a book so difficult to summarize; 
but space is limited, and it would be dangerous to carry imagery too far. Mr. Buck himself, 
when tackling the question of how to encompass such vistas of human thought as the nine- 
teenth century presents, also felt the necessity of coming upon a technical device for unity. He 
found a most legitimate one, which serves as a test for inclusion, exclusion, and comparison: 
the man as an index of his times, and his leading idea for solving the puzzle of life—that liquid 
in the cups of the guests of ““The Unholy Supper.”’ There may be impertinent critics who will 
object to this simplification, forgetting the many advantages inherent in a specific pattern 
when one is dealing with such chaotic matters as a throng of men, analytical and hesitant, 
trying to unsnarl a skein and getting more and more entangled in the process. Within the 
span of a well-designed arch—free from digressions, esoteric words, and minutiae—we follow, 
satisfied, an orderly exposition of one of the most disorderly centuries in human history. 

Clarity, which is a sign of mental ripeness, and ‘‘architectural measure,” which in the best 
sense of the term is the adaptation of the builder to the ground covered, give this book prestige 
and usefulness: usefulness not only for the student of letters but for the general reader, the 
man of other professions who, seeking a better understanding of his own times, might wish 
to peep into the ideological implications of the literary giants of yesterday. He will be con- 
ducted on his excursion by a man who can hold a book in one hand and a walking-stick in the 
other—calm, earnest, scholarly, polite, mildly skeptical, a Christian graced by touches of 
paganism caught in a childhood lived in India and through classical discipline. This lucky 
reader would rest, be explained to, not preached at. He would eventually smoke a pipe with 
his guide and chat with him. 

And these are my parting words: ‘‘Thanks for your gentleness. Let me resort once more 
to my convenient image. I had a good time, though I feel a little bit nauseated after the drinks 
in spite of your comforting ministrations. Other author-hosts have invited the same men, 
meddlesome hosts who made the drinks even more unpalatable with their pseudo-critiques. 
You have been wise enough to see that your apostles brought beverages already fermented, 
to be drunk ‘straight’ or not at all. Like you, I’ve swallowed the offerings of those theologians- 
without-a-God and have gone back again and again to Dante, Montaigne, S. Theresa, Shake- 
speare, Cervantes, Pascal, Goethe, who do not intoxicate, who do not toast vociferously be- 
cause they have no patented brand to sell with high-pressure salesmanship, who do not belong 
to The World’s Great Age (!) because they belong to all ages and their wine is the blood of 
man and earth, the wine of the Divine Will upon earth, to be drunk from the hollow of the 


hand when the thirst is great.’’ Joaquin ORTEGA 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


ALonso, ANTONIO, Antologta de ensayos espanoles. With a critical intreduc- 
tion by Federico de Onis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. 
Cloth. Portraits. xxi, 325 pp. Price, $1.20. 


For the last generation and longer Spain has been blessed with a brilliant galaxy of 
thinkers, philosophers and essayists, a group that would honor any land in any age. They are 
not merely facile and sparkling as writers, but they have a deep and thorough understanding 
of Spain’s political, social, and cultural past, as well as her conflicts and complexes of the pres- 
ent. Indeed, Spain’s hope for the future lies in some measure in the influence that these thinkers 
will ultimately have upon the Spanish people. 
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Antonio Alonso of George Washington University in his Antologia de ensayos espafiles 
has made an edition of selections from their essays and books, ranging from the tragic figure 
of Angel Ganivet to Spain’s cosmopolitan Salvador de Madariaga. Among those represented 
are Eduardo Gémez de Baquero, Miguel de Unamuno, José Ortega y Gasset, “Azorfn,”’ 
Ramén Pérez de Ayala, Eugenio D’Ors, Francisco Grandmontagne, Ramiro de Maeztu, and 
Luis Araquistafn. Indeed, this is a rather full roster of Spain’s foremost national and inter- 
national thinkers. 

The preface states that “an effort has been made to choose essays dealing with Spanish 
history, culture, art, and literature, always with the purpose of giving the student the back- 
ground indispensable to an understanding of the spirit and thought of Spain and of the prob- 
lems which the Spanish people are facing.’’ That is most certainly a large order, but Senor 
Alonso has shown keen judgment and ability in making his selections, and has included a 
variety of essays that will appeal to the different tastes of students, and, at the same time, are 
a reflection of the best in this genre. 

The publication of this text is most timely because it contains a number of essays on 
topics that are of great import in Spain’s present political upheaval. Through it the student 
will develop a more intelligent opinion regarding the forces that are motivating the Spanish 
civil war. The critical introduction by Professor Federico de Onis shows a thorough under- 
standing of contemporary Spanish thought and letters; it is in keeping with his other sprightly 
introductions to the Heath series of contemporary Spanish texts. 

Although a number of the essays are fairly easy, it seems that the book is best suited to 
students late in their second or early in their third year of the study of Spanish. In every 
regard, it is a definite contribution to Spanish reading texts. 


ha a a STERLING A. STOUDEMIRE 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


HATHAWAY, LILLIE V. German Literature of the Mid-Nineteenth Century in 
England and America as Reflected in the Journals 1840-1914. Boston: 
Chapman and Grimes (Mount Vernon Press), 1935. Cloth. 341 pp. Price, 
$3.00. 


When we merely peruse Dr. Hathaway’s work, we receive a dark forboding as to what is 
to come. The “Index of German Authors” reveals at a glance that most frequent mention in 
the English and American journals of this period is accorded to Auerbach, Ebers, Freytag, 
Heyse, and Spielhagen. Among the lesser lights are such names as Anzengruber, Droste- 
Hiilshoff, Fontane, Gerstacker, and Scheffel, not to mention Grillparzer, Hebbel, Keller, 
Meyer, Storm and Wagner. The body of the work is divided into chapters on lyric poetry, 
the drama and the novel and short story. These we shall discuss in order. 

During the forties and fifties English and American periodicals evinced a mild interest in 
the German lyric. This field they considered one ray of light in an otherwise dull literature. 
Even so Morike was hardly noticed until 1896, when Professor Campbell published an ap- 
preciation of his work. Only from the sixties on did Hebbel’s verse receive a degree of com- 
mendation. Keller and Droste-Hiilshoff were viewed favorably in England, not at all in Amer- 
ica. C. F. Meyer remained practically unknown. The “Young Germany”’ movement height- 
ened interest markedly, but Freiligrath and Griin received the bulk of the critical comment. 
In the second half of the century Geibel, Baumbach, and even Groth seem to have achieved 
a due measure of popularity, while the poetry of Heyse, Scheffel, and Fritz Reuter was passed 
by. 


In the field of the drama, the situation is even worse. Grillparzer, Ludwig, and Freytag 
were prey to neglect, Hebel reaped censure if anything, and Wagner received only tardy 
recognition for his dramatic librettos. Dr. Hathaway believes that this profound ignorance was 
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due not to lack of interest, but to the attitude of the German critics themselves. In further 
extenuation we might add that the lyric is too fragile for translation, and that drama does not 
often bear transplantation from its native country. 

Despite the fact that the forties and fifties had little but condemnation to offer regarding 
German novels, certain authors seem to have been quite widely read, e.g., Countess Hahn- 
Hahn in England, and Luise Miihlbach and Elise Polko in America. Soon forgotten were the 
names of Sealsfield, Immermann, and Alexis, as Gersticker, Miigge, Hacklinder, and, later, 
Spielhagen rose to some prominence. Otto Ludwig’s novels were utterly neglected. It seems 
we may speak of a true popularity only of the peasant tales of Auerbach and of Freytag’s 
Soll und Haben. In fact, until the late sixties the feeling prevailed that length and merit in 
German fiction were inversely proportional. This may go a long way to explain the early and 
enduring welcome accorded the Novelle; here Heyse outranked all others. After the sixties 
America was flooded by such a host of trashy novels that the talents of Keller, Mayer, Raabe, 
and Fontane were obscured. In the realm of the historical novel, Scheffel’s Ekkehard could not 
begin to match the popularity of Georg Eber’s works. Even as late as 1900 the appearance of 
a school edition of Keller’s Romeo und Julia called forth bitter protest from The American! 

Thus the picture which Dr. Hathaway has presented in the 116 pages of the body of her 
work is not a singularly happy one. 

The materials on which she drew were most largely periodicals. It does seem a pity that 
the listing of these materials should cover 174 pages of the book. Surely, some more economical 
arrangement could have been found. The body of the work, too, might have benefited if the 
numerous, short footnotes had been printed in two columns. Otherwise the book bears evi- 
dence of careful work as to form. Only one misspelling, deleneation (p. 63), and one incorrect 
division, Ges-chichte (pp. 52 f.), caught the reviewer's eye. Cunes C.D. Vax, 


University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York 


LABICHE ET MartIN, La Poudre aux yeux. Edited by Magdalene L. Dale 
and John B. Dale. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1935. Cloth. 
Frontispiece. Price, 68 cents. Preface, pp. v—vii; introduction, ix—xii; 
text, 1-70; notes, 133-146; vocabulary, 147-177. 


This is not a revision of the Heath edition of La Poudre aux yeux published in 1910 but 
a completely new one, and, although the play has been edited many times for class use, the 
lively and thorough exercises of this edition throughly justify its publication. The purpose of 
the exercises (of which there are sixty-two pages as compared with seventy pages of text) is 
to teach rather than to test. The editors therefore suggest that before any written work is 
permitted “each exercise should be done orally in class under the supervision of the teacher 
until the student can give it perfectly.’ Success in achieving this purpose is due mainly to two 
factors: variety and repetition of material. The variety of the exercises should keep even the 
most lackadaisical student entertained; among other things he is asked to give synonyms, an- 
tonyms, homonyms (which he must find in the text), answer questions, complete sentences, 
fill blanks, do substitution-exercises, transpose paragraphs from present to past tense, from 
direct to indirect style, translate into good English, and translate into French. The questions 
to be answered and the statements to be completed are so worded that, to prepare them, the 
student must know the text thoroughly. No matter what the immediate aim of the exercise, 
whether it be to review personal pronouns or to answer questions using the imperfect and the 
past indefinite, the language used is that of the text. The intentional omission of any English- 
French vocabulary requires the student to refer to the French text for vocabulary and idiom. 
By constant review of the language of the text and of the fundamental principles of grammar, 
particularly the use of tenses, the student makes the material his own. 
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Evidently a knowledge of the fundamentals of French grammar (most of which are in- 
cluded in the exercises) is assumed, because no assistance is given other than a few examples 
in French at the beginning of the exercise. Sometimes, however, more explanation is needed 
to prevent the student’s making errors. The following example, among others, will illustrate; 
on p. 94, |. 19 the student is asked to replace the expression d’une maniére méchante by an 
adverb, but there is no suggestion either in the examples or in the vocabulary that this adverb 
is not formed by adding -ment to the feminine form of the adjective. Occasionally also in the 
théme, and in a few other exercises, new words are included, or the wording is changed in such 
a way as to make it impossible for the student to write the exercise without consulting a dic- 
tionary. This, of course, defeats the editors’ purpose. 

There is considerable repetition in the notes of material already found in the vocabulary. 
Though the editors state the teacher “‘may have to supplement the material given in the notes 
in order to make certain that the text has been thoroughly understood,” the following might 
well have been explained in the notes: C’est plus fort que moi (7, 14); Si celui devient batonnier 
(11, 22); du seize (31, 20); Je me suis risqué (49, 14); comme ga (51, 15). A times a translation of 
an idiomatic expression is given in the notes without sufficient grammatical explanation to 
show how the translation was arrived at. 

The following omissions have been noted in the vocabulary: chére bonne (34, 22); allez 
(61, 18); mal d propos (14, 18); roquet (24, 22); arracher (27, 2); entendre d (44, 18); buisson 
(55, 26); regarder ad (62, 23); Ah ca (20, 15), which, however, is listed in the notes on p. 41; 
to coton (9, 3), add the meaning ‘thread’; to gracieusement (18, 3), add the meaning ‘free of 
charge’; to vivre d’expédients (62, 26), add the meaning ‘live by his wits.’ 

The book seems to the reviewer to be a well-edited text. It is suitable for second-year 
classes. 

WINIFRED JULIAN 
The State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Washington 


Hoitmes, HENRY ALFRED, and ARRATIA, ALEJANDRO (eds.), Spanish 
America at Work. A Collection of Articles on Commercial and Industrial 
Phases of Spanish-American Life. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
xiii, 241 pp. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.90. 


A new book for classes in commercial Spanish is greatly needed and the editors of this 
book are to be praised for their attempt to remedy the situation. Spanish America at Work is 
an attractive volume, with numerous illustrations and unusually elaborate maps. The selec- 
tions included range from tables of statistics to quotations from Blasco Ibdiez’ Las repriblicas 
his panoamericanas, from a long series of articles in a labor contract to an account of the alpacas 
in Peru, from a Mexican law code to the legendary origin of yerba mate. The variety of sub- 
ject-matter is truly remarkable. 

Not all the selections are of equal interest of course, and it must be confessed that our 
old friend Blasco contributes what are perhaps the most colorful pages in the volume. Cer- 
tainly, his glowing account of the bodegas in Mendoza are more alluring than a quotation from 
the magazine Veritas, in which we find a sentence like this: “Viejos tratados comerciales 
necesitados de una estructuraci6n nueva o que fueron denunciados con desventaja manifiesta 
para la economia nacional, asi como otros que ni siquiera han entrado a regir, por no contar 
con las ratificaciones inherentes a su efectividad del punto de vista juridico, contintian siendo 
los puntales sobre los que se afirma y gira todo el mecanismo de nuestro comercio con el ex- 
terior.” Unfortunately there are other selections in which there are sentences quite as in- 
volved. 

The serious defect of Spanish America at Work, however, is the omission of words from the 
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vocabulary. The editors state that it “does not include every Spanish word whose form is so 
similar to the English equivalent that students may be expected to translate it without dif- 
ficulty.’’ Such latitude might justify the omission of words like juzgar, resultar, compenetrar, 
encanto, mando, consumo, manufacturero, but even so the average student would experience 
difficulty with some of them. He could hardly be expected to know all of the following: 
pudor, hecho, celoso, orgulloso, recaida, mago, inusitado, sonar, encarnarse, companerismo, 
estadounidense, sin-ntimero, beneficiosamente, propulsién (given as “repulsion” in the vocabu- 
lary), vinculacién, muro, maestra, insustilible, salvadora, condicionar, orientador; and, without 
a good dictionary, he would be hard put to it to translate o sea, por lo tanto, en rigor de verdad, 
a la fuerza, darse cuenta de, estar al tanto de, ponerse por obra, ya sea, pasar por alto, al respecto, 
en absoluto, que sepamos. All these above are from the first ten pages of the text. 
Sturcis E, LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


BAzIn, RENE, Stéphanette. Edited by Mildred Severance and F. B. Jassogne. 

New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 

92 cents. Preface and introduction, pp. i-ix; text, 1-141; notes, 145- 

151; exercises, 155-186; vocabulary, ii-xlv. 

This simple, nostalgic tale of a royalist past that can never be revived has been admirably 
edited for second-year students by Miss Jassogne and Miss Severance. The introduction, 
though short, is wholly adequate; the notes, accurate and complete; the exercises, up-to-date 
and pedagogically sound; the vocabulary, helpful and precise. 

The exercises constitute naturally the most important part of the editorial apparatus. 
They are varied and stimulating. In addition to the conventional questionnaire, there are such 
exercises as the following: 1) tests of adjectival forms and agreements; 2) substitution of pro- 
nouns for nouns; 3) derivations and word-associations; 4) sentences arranged to train students 
in the proper use of participial forms; 5) partitives; 6) passages for translation into French; 
and others. All are accurate, clear, and fresh. I have rarely seen exercises better prepared. 

The only possible adverse criticism applies more to Bazin than to the editors. The French 
Revolution was, in spite of its excesses, a beneficial thing for humanity. But no such notion 
ever penetrates the pages of Bazin's work. It is rather a pity to present to the youth of a re- 
public such a one-sided view of a great historical event. The ideal of liberty needs to be kept 
alive in the modern world. It cannot be done by suggesting to students that all aristocrats 
are charming and that all democrats are knaves. 

Ex.uiott M. GRANT 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


CaTTELL, JAMES L., and Foros, Joun T., Practical Modern French Gram- 
mar. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.80. Preface, pp. iii-x; pronunciation (including reference table of 
French pronunciation, phonetic transcription), xvii—xlix; outline of 
English grammar, |-lvi; classroom expressions, Ivii-lix; lessons I-XLII, 
1-209; review lessons, 210-228; review lessons on verbs, 229-271; verb- 
paradigms, 271-288; vocabularies, 289-334; index, 335-339. 

The text is described by the publishers as a “‘middle-of-the-road book which gives a logical, 


clear presentation of the grammatical principles for the acquisition of the early reading ob- 
jective, without slighting the ability to understand, to speak, and to write French.” The 
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English-French vocabulary of 1166 basic words has 694 which are common to the first 1000 
of the frequency lists of both the Modern Language Study and the Thorndike English count. 
The vocabulary indicates the relative frequency of each word. The French-English vocabulary 
also distinguishes the basic words and those to be learned merely for recognition. The grammar 
is, on the whole, clearly explained and limited to essential materials. There is a simple outline 
of English grammar which students will find helpful for reference. Exercise C of each of the 
42 lessons has a composition to be translated into French. It is based, probably too closely, 
on the reading exercise, so that a student may copy much of the phraseology without care- 
ful study. It would seem that a more common vocabulary might have been used in many 
of the sentences in this exercise. The supplementary exercises in each lesson are good. A review 
lesson after each six lessons contains a summary of vocabulary by parts of speech, a list of 
verb forms presented, and exercises for translation. There are also ten lessons on verbs which 
seem better for reference than for class assignment. The eight introductory lessons on pronun- 
ciation are well written and the examples selected are usually common words. Phonetic sym- 
bols are given for each word in the lesson vocabularies and for the French-English vocabulary. 
The cultural material should hold the students’ interest and furnish considerable information 
on France and her customs and civilization. The full-page illustrations are well chosen, and 
the text is clearly printed and well arranged. 

The original printing contained a number of errors which have been corrected in the re- 
printing of August, 1936. Teachers should insist on the latest printing, since both editions are 
marked 1935. The new form also added a number of notes to explain the meaning of words 
used in the context but omitted from the lesson vocabularies. Among the uncorrected errors 
are the omission of the hyphen in sait il (p. 35); j’at été (p. 56) translated as “I went” although 
this may perhaps be justified as an idiomatic usage; ainé (p. 95) with the circumflex accent 
omitted; d moins de (p. 155) listed as a conjunction; avoir mal (p. 184) translated “to have an 
ache,” preceded by the part of the body. 1935 as the date of Bourget’s death (p. 201 and in 
the vocabulary) should have been added in the reprinting. Personne and aucun (p. 171) do 
not always follow the past participle; suppose they were used as subjects! 

But these are minor criticisms. The text is carefully prepared and, as evidence of belief in 
its value, the reviewer has used it this past semester and plans to use it again next year. 


MINNIE M. MILLER 
Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kansas 


HERNANDEZ Mir, GUILLERMO, El patio de los naranjos. Edited by Margaret 
B. Holz and Teresa de Escoriaza. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1935. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xii, 216 pp. Price, $1.00. 


This is an engaging little story with the slenderest of plots packed full of “Sevilleana.”’ 
Its heroine is the traditionally sweet and lovely orphan niece of the traditionally gentle, un- 
worldly priest who has been brought up by the traditionally devoted, hardworking servant and 
who falls in love with the traditionally handsome young bull-fighter. The good priest is dis- 
tinguished from some others of his type by the fact that he is an afiicionado, and he refuses to 
give his consent to his niece’s marriage until her lover has distinguished himself in the ring. 
Without too much delay the young man succeeds in gaining the bull’s “ear’’ and the priest’s 
blessing. 

In addition to the four main characters we meet a number of other traditional Sevillian 
types—gypsies, beggars, and the mischievous small boys that have abounded in the city since 
Murillo’s time and before it. All the great public occasions take place before our eyes—the 
fiesta of St. Anne at Triana, the cattle-fair, the processions of Holy Week, and, of course, the 
bull-fight. All this is presented to us in a gay style full of good humor—full, too, of idioms and 
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local allusions with a sprinkling of boyish slang and Gypsy imprecations and some coplas and 
saetas for good measure. 

The editors have been as generous as the author with their material. The notes, the 
vocabulary and, above all, the exercises are very full and carefully made. In view of the great 
amount of work that has evidently been put into the book it would be ungrateful to suggest 
that occasionally the information in the notes does not clear up the main difficulty in the pas- 
sages to which they refer. The exercises are of all types and should satisfy the most conserva- 
tive and the most progressive teachers. 

The students who read this book will learn a great deal about life in Andalusia in a very 
pleasant and profitable way. 

E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York University, 
New York City 


MESNARD, ANDRE, A Review of French Grammar. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.60. Text (Lessons I-XXI) pp. 1- 
309; appendices, 311-356; French-English and English-French vocabu- 
laries, 357-426; index, 427-434. 


By means of material so presented as to direct the mind toward characteristically French 
modes of thought and expression, this intelligently developed college text aims at a reteaching 
of the facts of French grammar as essential background for the actual oral mastery of an ample 
and superlatively practical vocabulary. Offering, too, some introduction to the manners, cus- 
toms and institutions of the French, it should lead to a heightened interest in and appreciation 
of their life and literature. 

The lessons are divided into five correlated parts: a grammar section usually covering one 
main topic, a connected passage of thirty to sixty numbered sentences in several paragraphs 
of irreproachable French, covering some aspect of the (masculine) student’s progressively 
widening interests and contacts, the review of a class group of irregular verbs, a grammatical 
exercise consisting of about forty sentences for translation into French, and a composition of 
a little over a page skilfully adapting the vocabulary of the French text to a discussion of the 
same subject from the point of view of life in France. Four lessons add oral completion-exer- 
cises as a general verb-review. 

The tables, charts, outlines and reference list of the five appendices are devoted to verbs. 
The carefully prepared vocabularies present few duplications, and indicate prepositional con- 
structions involved in the use of many words and phrases. Convenient cross-references add to 
the usefulness of the index. 

In his effective exposition of basic principles, the author, refreshingly free from inhibition, 
is not afraid to explain. Few omissions occur. His functional analyses might be more complete, 
and the succeeding material therefore more condensed at certain points, notably in his dis- 
cussion of negation, conjunctive and disjunctive pronouns, the infinitive and the subjunctive. 
Some material seems unnecessarily relegated to the extensive footnotes, which often run over 
without warning to the following page. The classification of verbs according to various type- 
irregularities accompanying the shift of stress in the present plural does not relieve the stu- 
dent of the necessity of learning specific changes in individual verbs. 

At least eight typographical errors or omissions and one inadvertent fault in construction 
(p. 190, 6, ““Voulez-vous vous inscrire votre nom’’) have survived proof-reading. 


AARON MacCoon 
Dwight Morrow High School, 
Englewood, New Jersey 
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Bonp, Orto F., Sept-d’un-Coup. (After the French of Alexandre Dumas.) 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Flexible cloth. Frontis- 
piece. Price, 28 cents. Introduction, pp. iii-iv; sections I-XXXI, 1-47; 
exercises, 48-50; vocabulary, 51—57; list of idioms, 58. 

Bonn, Orto F., Aucassin et Nicolette. (After the French version of Alex- 
andre Bida.) Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1936. Flexible cloth. 
Frontispiece. Price, 28 cents. Introduction, pp. iii-iv; sections I-XVII, 
1-48; vocabulary, 49-58; list of idioms, 58. 

Ceppi, Marc, Le Casque Invisible. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1936. Flexible cloth. Illustrated. Price, 32 cents. Foreword, p. 5; 
chapters I-XII, pp. 9-43; questionnaire and exercises, 45-50; vocabu- 
lary, 51-64. 

The first two stories offered by Professor Otto F. Bond of the University of Chicago are 
attractive old friends, retold in limited-vocabulary editions for the Heath-Chicago series. 
Sept-d’un-Coup comes from Alexandre Dumas, who in turn took it from Grimm, and he from 
a long previous line of raconteurs. It is the well-known story of the brave little tailor who after 
many thrilling adventures becomes a king. Professor Bond introduces 370 common words and 
41 idioms in the relation. 

Aucassin et Nicolette is a reworked version of the always charming story of the famous 
lovers of Old Provence. It adds 214 new words and 47 idioms to those already learned in 
Sept-d’'un-Coup. 

Both books are bound in flexible cloth covers, with excellent print. They have carefully- 
chosen vocabularies, and form an effective and pleasing mode of beginning French reading. 
The Entre-nous forward in each volume is cleverly calculated to explain the process and disarm 
the student of any fear of starting to read in a language of which he admittedly knows exces- 
sively little. 

Le Casque Invisible by Marc Ceppi is also for elementary reading, and presents the “highly 
diverting adventures of Aristide Piochard with his casgue invisitle.’’ While not so sharply and 
scientifically limited in vocabulary as Professor Bond's two stories, Le Casque Invisible is easy 
enough. Its vocabulary is around 900 words. At least the pupils will not fall asleep while read- 


ing these little stories of adventure. Feaures B. Witacn 


Formerly of the Jamaica Plain High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


DEVAL, JACQUES, Tovaritch. Edited by Frédéric Ernst and Héléne Harvitt. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.12. Introduction, pp. v—x; text, 1-170; questionnaire, 173-192; 
vocabulary, iii-lxviii. 

This play, first produced in Paris in 1933 with great success, and winning the acclaim of 
the critics when brought to New York in English translation in the fall of 1936, is a valued 
addition to contemporary French texts. It has the two essential merits of interest and cultural 
value. Although the two principal characters are Russian refugees of the old nobility, the ac- 
tion is placed in Paris and the atmosphere and setting are so definitely French that the reader 
has the impression of direct contact with I’rench institutions and manners of the present day. 
The style is sprightly and well seasoned with wit. The vocabulary is thoroughly contemporary, 
but not so familiar as to burden the student’s mind with an excessive amount of slang or col- 
loquialisms. 

The editing is excellent in every respect. Informational notes, sufficient to make historical 
and geographic allusions entirely comprehensible, are wisely placed at the foot of the page. 
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There are no exercises other than the questionnaire, which comes near to being a relief— 
so many recent texts err on the side of abundance in the matter of quantity of exercise-mate- 
ial. The only criticism that occurs to the reviewer with regard to the questionnaire is the vari- 
able number of pages on which the respective sections are based, ranging from just over two 
pages to twelve pages, and the number of questions per section is by no means in direct pro- 
portion to the number of pages covered. This may cause some difficulty in making assignments 
when the discussion of the text by means of the questionnaire is used in lieu of translation. 

Random sampling failed to discover any deficiencies in the vocabulary, either as to the 
inclusion of needed words, or as to the adequacy of the meanings given. 

WHiITrorD H. SHELTON 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


GiFForD, GEORGE H., La France a travers les Siécles. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Maps. Price, $2.50. Preface, 
pp. vii-viii; text, 3-378; appendix, 381-383; suggested readings, 384- 
385; some synchronisms, 386-393; glossary, 397-403. 


This is an exceptional book. It assumes the student to be intelligent and interested in 
understanding France and French civilization. The book is perhaps difficult, but to my mind 
it errs on the right side. To the student who has had three years of French it offers selections 
from all periods and types of French literature, including modernized versions of the me- 
diaeval. 

The most obvious treatment of such matter is the chronological; Professor Gifford uses 
this method but supplements it with modern or old selections which appear to illustrate best 
the psychology under scrutiny. Thus the Pécheur d’Islande speaks for Brittany, Madame 
Bovary for Normandy, Tartarin de Tarascon for the Midi, Sainte-Beuve and Anatole France 
for ‘Le Génie Latin.” 

Practically all the great figures of French literature appear in these citations, though of 
necessity in kaleidoscopic form. Every teacher of French literature will miss some of his favor- 
ites while blessing Professor Gifford’s astuteness in including others. For example, I believe 
the chapters on Montaigne, Voltaire and Rousseau inadequate if not misleading, but that is 
probably because I hold more definite personal conceptions of these authors than of many 
others. 

What the critic must bear in mind is that in viewing this book he is judging a book on 
French civilization as reflected in French literature, not a beginner’s study of French litera- 
ture itself. Viewed properly, La France a travers les Siécles is a very real success. 


‘ Z WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


PALFREY, THOMAS ROSSMAN, AND WILL, SAMUEL FREDERIC, Petite Anthol- 
ogie. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1936. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Preface, p.v; text, pp. 3-130. 


This anthology of French poems adds another to a growing list of similar collections. 
Teachers concerned with introducing to their students the beauty of French poetry have 
available now such texts as “Favorite French Poems”’ edited by Hunkins (Holt), 84 pp., 
Forster and Lenoir’s ‘Songs, Poems and Proverbs”’ (Crofts), 74 pp., “French Poetry” edited 
by Angus (Scribners), 246 pp., Young’s “Anthology of French Lyric Poetry” (Sanborn), 160 
pp., and others. I have omitted such collections as Edith Philips’ “‘Poésies Frangaises”’ (Crofts), 
“The Oxford Book” (Oxford University Press), ‘(La Lyre Francaise,’ the new Kastner 
“Book of French Verse” (Cambridge, Macmillan), and Canfield’s well-known “French Lyrics” 
(Holt), which are not introductory books. 
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But in the class of beginners’ books mentioned above, two take precedence and should 
satisfy every taste. The Angus collection is extraordinarily varied, has an historical introduc- 
tion and an elementary explanation of French metrics. It is particularly strong in its inclusion 
of every important poet since the Chanson de Roland but is forced by this completeness to 
omit great poems of any considerable length. It also offers a sampling of a wide range of con- 
temporary verse. 

Some teachers will not like to cover so much ground in brief contacts. To them the Pal- 
frey-Will collection should make immediate appeal, for it has been selected and printed with a 
“single eye’ to beauty. Only great masterpieces have been admitted. Moreover, Crofts has in 
its usual way presented this superb bouquet in a form worthy of its fragrance. 

The Angus collection has some fifty items from before the nineteenth century, and about 
175 after 1800. The Palfrey-Will anthology has only ten earlier than 1800 and forty-five later. 
The Angus book prints Lamartine’s ‘“‘Le Lac’ but omits Musset’s ‘Souvenir’ and Hugo’s 
“Tristesse d’Olympio.”’ The Palfrey-Will collection prints all three poems complete. There 
are only two poems in this book of which only a considerable fragment is given, ““L’Expiation”’ 
of Hugo and “La Nuit de Mai’’ of Musset. In the Angus collection truncation is frequent. 
Finally, there is no historical or metrical explanation in the Palfrey-Will book, but only notes 
at the bottom of pages suggesting English equivalents for difficult words. 

What makes th2 Crofts book notable amidst so many anthologies is its acceptance only 
of great and famous poems, and their presentation in a form which does not suggest the prosaic 
class text. Many favorites will be missed: for instance, Hugo's “Aux Feuillantines’’ and 
“Oceano Nox,’ Leconte de Lisle’s ‘‘Elfes’’ and ‘Soir d’une Bataille.”” And of course, there is 
really no contemporary verse here, Régnier’s “Vase” (Jeux rustiques et divins, 1897) being the 
last selection. But no teacher can possibly deny that the poems chosen are consecrated, as 
Boileau would have it, by the admiration of generations. Nor will teachers and students resist 
the subtle appeal of this charming book, beautiful to hold and gaze at. It is really more than 
a class text, a lovely item that should make bibliophiles of our college students. 

Harry Kurz 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


GoBEL, HELENE (ed.), Quelques Nouvelles Histoires. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1936. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 88 cents. Text (with 
exercises), pp. 1-107; vocabulary, 109-139. 


The editor claims as the raison d’éire of this little volume of stories for beginners that it 
presents fresh material not heretofore published in American textbooks. Although “La Jument 
Bleue” has appeared in at least one-well-known first-year text, the others do seem to be selec- 
tions less familiar to teachers of French. They are probably as interesting, to quote the pref 
ace, as “the old tales which everyone knows and which therefore do not arouse his (i.e. the 
student’s) interest,’’ although this reviewer is inclined to disagree with the editor that the good 
old stand-bys are necessarily hackneyed and stale to the majority of pupils. To instructors, 
yes; and perhaps this carefully-edited volume will prove a welcome respite to those who are 
weary from too many repetitions and cannot put enthusiasm into their teaching even if the 
audience is new. 

The stories are eighteen in number, beginning with amusing anecdotes, a page each in 
length, and ending with simplified versions of stories by Bazin, Souvestre and the brothers 
Margueritte. The vocabulary, with the exception of eleven words, is limited to the first sixteen 
hundred words of the Vander Beke list. At the end of each story there are well-planned exer- 
cises of many kinds which provide drill for vocabulary, grammatical forms and comprehension. 

A. MARGUERITE ZOUCK 


Eastern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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